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Lariat for wild 


ILL A STEEL DRUM with insecti- 
cide, then add “Epi’—short for epi- 
chlorohydrin. You've solved a problem 





that has stumped the industry for years. 


Today, most insecticides contain chlorine 
which, in storage, splits off as small amounts 
of acid. Through the tiniest pinhole in the 
container lining, the acid nibbles at the 
metal. Now the newly formed impurities of 
metal and acid hasten the breakdown of the 
entire drumful of insecticide. 


Shell Chemical Corporation \ 


molecules 


“Epi” is the inhibitor that lassoes and hog- 
ties the wild acid molecules. Insecticides 
containing epichlorohydrin can be stored in 
steel drums for months and shipped thou- 
sands of miles, without a trace of spoilage. 
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The use of epichlorohydrin in insecticides 
is another example of Shell Chemical’s part- 
nership with industry and agriculture. Mak- 
ing chemicals from petroleum serve your 
needs is our constant purpose. 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
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Since the beginning of history, Man 
has tried to “do” something about 
the weather around him. His prob- 
lem: to keep warm in the winter, to 
keep cool in the summer, and to keep 
healthy all year round. 


Man-made climate has been the 
goal of America’s air conditioning 
industry since the first factory cool- 
ing units were installed in 1902. 
Now, a half century later, new ways 
have been found to heat, cool, filter, 
dehumidify, cleanse, and circulate 
the air that people breathe in homes, 
offices, factories. 


Central air conditioning in the 
home has a bright future. Thousands 
of units have already been installed. 
Leading builders and manufacturers 


‘Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





At the touch of a finger— 
man-made climate that’s better than nature’s 


predict that within five years com- 
plete temperature control units will 
be included in most new homes. The 
room air conditioner with a reverse 
cycle which permits either heating 
or cooling of the area served, as well 
as the electrostatic air cleaner, are 
two recent developments which will 
create new demands for air condi- 
tioning equipment. 

Today, there are plans on the 
drawing board for an entirely air 
conditioned shopping center — in- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


cluding sidewalks and public areas— 
all to be served by a central plant. 
Total annual sales of the industry are 
expected to skyrocket to $5 billion 
within the next decade. 


The air conditioning industry is 
playing a big part in America’s 
growth and achievement. It is 
another demonstration of how the 
invigorating climate of freedom 
stimulates business to progress and 
accomplishment in which all the 
people share. 
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PC FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCKS have 
long been famous in classroom walls 
1. because they gather up daylight and 
throw it far into the room (special 

prisms in the blocks do the job). But 
SHES lately many schools have been de- 
” signed with classrooms that are 
- deeper and lower than ever before. 
AND This is a wonderful cost saving meas- 
| % ure, but it cuts down the daylighting 
wail for the kids on the inside row. 
Smith, 


To answer this problem, Pittsburgh 
Corning came up with a glass block 
vee specially designed for toplighting— 
the PC Skytrol Block. 














7 : h . 7 d 
ts The kid on the inside row 
, Panels of Skytrol Blocks overcome gets a break 

the problems of ordinary skylights. As 
each block contains two insulating 

o.¢ air spaces, it won't “sweat.” And the 

_ special design filters and diffuses the 
daylight so that the students have 

ab plenty of light without harshness. 

rece Skytrol blocks can be used in any 


type of school, commercial or indus- Pitt S b urgh C orni ng 
Obie trial building. Most important: the in- Corporation 


stalled cost is less than for any com- 
5 One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 








One parable toplighting system, and main- 

torial tenance is practically non-existent. PITTSBURGH 

cutive er 

‘on 7, ® ® 
ict For more information on Skytrol PC Glass Blocks Skytrol Foamglas 
ot 

"7 write Dept. US-44 today. corning | © 
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We found proud craftsmen and 


U.S. hustle in Puerto Rico, USA 











What makes pioneers.of hard-headed business- 
men? More than 300 new industries have set 
up shop in Puerto Rico in the past few years. 
In this interview with Beardsley Ruml—the 
first of a series—Herbert Lee tells why. It was 
not just Puerto Rico's full force of willing 
workers with their Old World pride in crafts- 


manship. Nor was it reasonable wage levels. 
Even the tax-free “breather” grantcd to new 
businesses and preferential freight rates north- 
bound to Mainland markets were not in them- 
selves decisive. The combination of all these 
factors created a business climate favorable to 
investment. 





Businessman Rum! 











Q Mr. Lee, what does Caribe Shoe make? 

A Our Manati plant produces some 2,000 pairs of children’s 
shoes daily. ; 
Q When did Caribe Shoe set up in Puerto Rico? 

A We cut our first pair of shoes a little over a year ago. 
Q What made you decide to build a plant there? 

A We wanted to participate in the great things that are 
going on in Puerto Rico. We have confidence in the gov- 
ernment and the men who are in charge of industrial de- 
velopment. We are convinced that their plans will create 
a sound, thriving, and bustling industrial community in 
a few years. This, of course, means a greatly expanded 
shoe market in Puerto Rico itself. At the time of our de- 
cision, Puerto Rico was importing 17 million dollars worth 
of shoes every year. 

Q Once you made your decision, how long did it take you 
to get your plant operating? 

A From the date of our decision, just two years ago, it 
took us about ten months to bring our factory into pro- 
duction-readiness. Puerto Rico had no factory suitable for 
the manufacture of shoes; we had to design a special build- 
ing, assemble the steel and many other components. 


Q How do you rate your Puerto Rican workers? 

A They are very good. They are willing workers. They 
are eager to learn, and seem generally to share our enthusi- 
asm for the job. They are glad we came—want to keep us 
there. We have yet to experience one disappointing contact 
with any of our workers! 

Q Are they pretty adept with their hands? 

A Yes, but we found that we could not put those hands 
to work overnight. They have got to be retrained, often 
from agricu!tura! work and from handcrafts. But the native 


talent is there; they have a regular old-world pride in 
craftsmanship. 

Q Did you find language any problem? 

A There’s no doubt that it’s a problem which does not 
arise in an entirely English-speaking community. But this 
island is very nearly bilingual. The people all study English 
and soon know their subject in both languages. 


Q How does the quality of the shoes made in your Puerto 
Rican plant compare with similar products turned out on 
the mainland? 

A Appreciation of quality in handcrafts is not automatically 
transferred to industrial production. We made that a key 
part of our training program and are making real progress. 
We don’t believe a business can be built with second-rate 
goods—especially in the highly competitive shoe industry. 


Q Mr. Lee, you are selling most of your shoes in Puerto 
Rico; are you also exporting? 

A We are doing both. The Puerto Rican market has ac- 
cepted our product overwhelmingly. We are also selling 
shoes to several important accounts on the mainland. 


Q We hear a lot about lower wage rates in Puerto Rico. 
Just what is the situation on wages? 

A Wages are lower in Puerto Rico. But this is subject to 
some misunderstanding. Wages tend to rise as productivity 
and the strength of the industry increase. Our own wage 
rates have been doing just that. You can’t separate wages 
and efficiency. No serious manufacturer would attempt to 
base his business on lower wages. 

Q Have you been able to set up realistic production sched- 
ules in Puerto Rico? 


A Once our plant was established and our training under 
way, we found that we were able to do just that. 
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interviews HERBERT LEE 


President, Caribe Shoe Corp. 
Manati, Puerto Rico 
Vice Pres., Shoe Corp. of America 


Q Do you find absenteeism a problem? 


A We did have some absenteeism in the beginning. The 
change from agricultural to industrial work creates prob- 
lems for the individual. We are helping with medical 
facilities and counsel. We found a rest period helpful in 
conditioning the people to the new work. 


Q To what extent have you used supervisory personnel 
from the mainland? 


A We've had them in every department, but in some cases 
we have now transferred control of those departments to 
local people. 


Q How have the mainland people found living conditions 
in Puerto Rico? 

A We've got people there who tell us they never want to 
leave, and we have one or two who miss the snows. But 
most of them prefer Puerto Rico. 


Q How about getting your equipment and materials to 
Puerto Rico, Mr. Lee? 

A The shipping lines have given us excellent service. They 
really keep the stuff rolling. We have something on every 
north-bound ship and something on every south-bound ship. 


Q What about freight costs? 

A There is a preferential rate north-bound which permits 
us to get shoes into New York for about two cents a pair. 
This is a very helpful inducement for the buyer to order 
shoes F.O.B. San Juan. 


Q Is there any duty or tax on your shipments in or out of 
Puerto Rico or on the mainland? 


A Absolutely none; Puerto Rico is very much U.S.A. 


Q Speaking of taxes, there seems to be a lot of confusion 
about so-called “tax dodges” in Puerto Rico. Just what are 
your tax advantages down there? 

A To begin with there is no tax dodge. Any U.S. business 
has to make a profit to become taxable. There has never 
been a Federal income tax there. Now the Puerto Rican 
government—very wisely, we think—has suspended income 
taxes for ten years. They want to give business men willing 
to invest time and money in “Operation Boot-Strap” a 
breathing spell during the critical period of their develop- 
ment. You’ve got to remember that for centuries this was 
an island with an agricultural economy. You don’t turn it 
into a competitive industrial community overnight—unless 
the business climate is favorable. 


Q What did you find the situation to be on power, water 
and transportation facilities? 


A There is all the power and water we would ever need, 
and transportation is no probleim at all. 


Q What did the government of Puerto Rico do to help 
you get started? 

A They did more than I can tell you in a few words. They 
were helpful, for example, in sharing the cost of moving 
in our equipment and in locating and building our plants. 
They also helped to find, screen and train our people. But 
if I were to put my finger on the most effective thing, I 
would say it was their enthusiasm and devotion to this 
whole program. 


Q Is the Puerto Rican economy stable? Do they have a 
sound currency down there? 

A As sound as the U.S. dollar—which is, of course, our 
common currency. 


Q Does the tropical climate affect output? 

A The Puerto Rican climate is the same climate Puerto 
Ricans have lived in all their lives. Among our mainland 
people, I can remember only one complaint that it was 
too warm. Puerto Rico is fanned by breezes, and seems a 
pleasant 78 most of the time. 


Q Do you find it easy to get to Puerto Rico? Are there 
good places to stay? 

A lI fly to Puerto Rico from New York in less than six 
hours. The hotels do a wonderful job of taking care of the 
state-side business man who inevitably barges down just 
when there are no rooms to be had. 


Q Mr. Lee, for what industries do you feel Puerto Rico 
is particularly well suited? 

A Well, a year ago I might have said that Puerto Rico is 
specialized in its opportunities. But the more I see of it, 
the more I realize that Puerto Rico is just as full of oppor- 
tunity as Texas or California or any other part of the U.S.A. 
With an oil refinery in prospect, and an automobile-assembly 
project under way, and more than 300 other new industries, 
it’s a regular “boom town.” 
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CRIME RECORD 


RIME IN THE -U.S., said the Federal 

Bureau of Investigation, rose 6 per 
cent in 1953 over the 1952 figures. The 
list of major crimes committed in the 
U.S. last year totaled 2,159,080, the 
highest on record. Robberies, up 8.5 per 
cent, accounted for the largest single in- 
crease. Murders, however, were fewer, 
dropping 1.2 per cent. 

Other significant figures noted by the 
FBI: Crime in the U.S. is increasing 
faster than population. Estimated popu- 
lation increase since 1950: 5 per cent. 
Major-crime increase: 20 per cent. 


THE BOMB: WHY 


HE MAN WHO Hap a lot to do with U. S. 
fide vane of the H-bomb revealed 
why any feeling that the bomb should 
not be made was summarily rejected. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Atomic Energy 
Chairman, reminded an audience that 
Russia tested a hydrogen device last 
year. “A little examination of the calen- 
dar,” he added, “also reveals that had we 
not begun our researches when we did, 
we might now be in a position of weapon 
inferiority to the Soviet Union—a con- 
dition with consequences of disastrous 
weight for the future of the presently 
free world.” 

Admiral Strauss also announced Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's plan to call an inter- 
national scientific conference to explore 
peaceful uses of the atom. 


POLITICAL THRUST 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER made plans to 
_ pee his Augusta golfing vaca- 
tion with a quick political trip into Ken- 
tucky. One object of the trip: to be seen 
with Republican Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, who faces former Vice President 
Alben Barkley, one of the toughest of 
opponents, in his bid for re-election. 

Mr. Eisenhower was to be in Kentucky 
less than a day. For a man who finds poli- 
tics hard to take, the trip was not to be 
too bad. And, aides said, it might set a 
pattern for the type of politicking the 
President will do this autumn in an ef- 
fort to win a Republican Congress—let- 
ting candidates be seen with the Presi- 
dent in front of the home folks. 


COFFEE UP, BUTTER DOWN 


OFFEE DRINKERS, hard-pressed, were 
going to be even more so. The price 


increases of from 4 to 6 cents. Some na- 
tional brands were selling at between 
$1.27 and $1.34 per pound. There ap- 
parently was no end in sight. 

Some relief seemed to be near, how- 
ever, from butter prices housewives have 
been paying. Government officials said 
350 million pounds soon will be unload- 
ed from federal freezers where it was 
stared under the price-support program. 

Surplus butter, under present plans, 
will be sold at retail at a “blended” 
price—an average between what the re- 
tailer pays for Government butter and 
what he sells his regular stock for. 

Whether the U.S. housewife, buying 
coffee and butter, would gain or lose was 
not clear. 


VAN FLEET TO KOREA 


EN. JAMES VAN FLEET had a new 
G assignment. President Eisenhower 
asked the former Eighth Army com- 
mander to come out of retirement, make 
a new trip to Korea, General Van Fleet, 
said Defense Secretary Charles Wilson, 
will make recommendations “as to the 
future size and position of the active 
armed forces of the Republic of Korea.” 
He will then go to Formosa, make a 
similar study of Nationalist Chinese 
forces. 

Mr. Wilson said the General’s mission 
is separate from the Indo-China situa- 
tion. But observers asked themselves this 
question: Was General Van Fleet, an 
expert, going to Korea to see whether 
the ROK forces are strong enough to per- 
mit withdrawal of American GI’s and 
their transfer to Indo-China? 


GOLDEN EGGS 


HE BIG NAMES in U.S. industry were 
Seed the future with confidence. 
If their plans meant anything, the U.S. 
could forget any fears of a depression. 
The plans: 

General Electric will spend a rec- 
ord 175 million dollars this year for 
expansion and modernization. Gen- 
eral Motors will lay out 1 billion for 
a program “to meet the needs of an 
expanding market.” Du Pont planned 
expenditures for new plant and 
equipment “not substantially less” 
than the 135 million dollars spent in 
1953. Standard Oil of New Jersey 
said outlays will be “somewhat 
greater” than the 500 million of ’53. 
If, as Treasury Secretary George 

Humphrey says, production is the goose 


per pound moved up again as a number ® that lays the golden egg, golden eggs 


of national food-store chains tacked on 


will be plentiful in 1954 and later. 
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3 yr srory of our fight against 
this disease is one of the most 
heartening in the annals of health 
progress. Among other things, it 
shows what people can do through 
organized efforts to attack a disease. 

Fifty years ago, tuberculosis was 
the leading cause of death in our 
country. If it had continued to kill 
at the same rate as in the early 
1900’s, more than 300,000 Ameri- 
cans would die of the disease this 
year. 

Our fight to control tuberculosis, 
however, has been so successful that 
its annual toll in the United States 
has dropped to about 20,000 lives. 

Despite the dramatic decline in 
the death rate, the number of tuber- 
culosis cases remains high. Today 
more than a million Americans are 
affected by the disease . . . and over 
400,000 of them have tuberculosis 
in an infectious form so that it can 
be spread to others. 

Worse still, at least 250,000 of 
these potential spreaders of tuber- 
culosis are not under medical super- 
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viston. These cases account for many, 
if not most, of the new victims dis- 
covered each year in our country. 
The number of cases with active, or 
probably active, tuberculosis found 
in 1952 was over 85,000. 

How can we reduce the tubercu- 
losis death rate still further and pre- 
vent the development of new cases? 
Here are some of the ways which 
authorities recommend: 

1. See your doctor for regular 
health examinations and follow his 
advice about how to keep in the best 
possible physical condition. The 
higher your level of health, the better 
your resistance will be to tuberculosis. 

2. If you notice any of the possible 
symptoms of tuberculosis—persist- 
ent cough, constant fatigue, loss of 
weight, pain in the chest—consult 
your doctor promptly. Through an 
X-ray of your chest, he can usually 
tell whether tuberculosis of the lungs 
is present. Early discovery is the best 
road to early recovery. 

3. If tuberculosis occurs, your 
doctor will recommend treatment... 
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probably in a hospital . . . where the 
most modern care can be given. 
While rest in bed is still an impor- 
tant method of treatment, doctors 
now have many new weapons to 
combat tuberculosis. Among these 
are surgical operations which give 
diseased lung areas extra rest and 
often hasten recovery. 

There are also new anti-tubercu- 
losis drugs which doctors sometimes 
prescribe singly or in combination 
with other forms of treatment. In 
many cases, these bring rapid im- 
provement, 

Once the disease is brought under 
control, you can usually resume your 
normal way of living, with periodic 
check-ups to make sure the disease 
does not become active again. 

If everyone observes these and 
other safeguards and precautions 
recommended by health officials, 
the number of tuberculosis cases 
could be even further reduced. 


Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., 

New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of your 

booklet, 554-K, “Tuberculosis.” 
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YOU CAN HAVE THIS IMPORTANT SAFETY FEATURE 
ON THE CAR YOU’RE GOING TO ORDER 
OR THE ONE YOU’RE DRIVING NOW 


HEN you buy your next new car, here is some- 
ee eae you certainly should order with it— 
Bendix* Power Brakes—the safest, easiest, most proved 
power brake in the world. 

Just as Bendix* Power Steering makes parking and 
turning so much easier, our power braking gives you 
quicker, surer, easier stops. Bendix is the pioneer and 
leader in power braking for cars and trucks, producing 
over 4 million units since 1939. That’s why most car 
manufacturers offering power brakes selected Bendix for 
their 1954 models. 

And now, even though you are not planning on a new 
car, you can get Bendix Power Brakes. Car dealers and 
garages from coast to coast are now stocked with models 
specifically engineered for your present car. It’s about a 
two-hour installation. 


BENDIX 
POWER BRAKES 


...as easy as this to apply! 





How Far Does Bendix Stretch? 


Bendix touches just about every basic industry with 
one or more of our thousand products. Heaviest in auto- 
motive and aviation components, Bendix contributes to 
scores of other industries as well. Our fine weather instru- 
ments are used by bureaus all over the world; railroads 





use Bendix communications radio for greater efficiency; 2 


your boy probably has one of our good coaster brakes on 
his bike; maybe you or your neighbors enjoy the depend- 
ability of Bendix* Television. Our scientists have worked 
from the beginning in the fields of nuclear physics and 
guided missiles and we have just introduced Ultra 
Viscoson—a new and better method of measuring, 
recording and controlling viscosity of hundreds dy 
different fluid materials in any stage of processing. 
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Bendix Can Contribute to Your Business, Too 


It might well pay big dividends to find out more 
about Bendix Aviation Corporation and how, specifically, 
we may be able to improve some phase 
of your business or manufacturing 
operation. The complete story of 
Bendix is best told in an interesting 
new digest called ‘‘Bendix and Your 
Business.”’ We cordially invite your 
inquiry. Kindly make requests for 
this 40-page booklet on your com- 
pany letterhead directly to: 


BENDIX AVIATION 
CORPORATION 
Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 
















PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
PRODUCER OF LOW-PEDAL POWER BRAKES 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 
BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 


meteorologicai instruments; precision instruments 
and recorders. 


RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
LAKE SHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
aviation components. 
MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 

PIONEER CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 

Windsor, Ont. 
BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF; 














Did you know that America’s 
first brewery was built 


on Manhattan Island in 1612? 














The beverage of moderation has always been recognized 


as an important morale factor. For instance, during World 
War II, The War Labor Board ruled that an interruption 
in the production of beer “threatened substantial interfer- 


ence with the war effort.” 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1962 


__ vears before the celebrated pur- 
chase of Manhattan by the Dutch from the 
Indians, two settlers built a log-house brew- 
ery on the Island’s southern tip. 

Later on, the Dutch West India Company 
which governed the island built a more per- 
manent brewery on what is still Stone Street. 
Clearly the Dutch Company recognized the 
importance of supplying its employees with 
the same mellow brew they had enjoyed in 


their homeland. 
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One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram wecehadjeee; D.C: 


You can settle back, relax a little, and be quite sure of this much: 

War isn't ahead for U.S. in Indo-China. Drafted boys aren't again to be 
rushed out to fight another war amidst the teeming millions of Asia. 

Training groups, if sent, will be Regulars. 

Air power and sea power will be basic in any U.S. involvement. Man power 
can be indigenous. It's on the ground, abundant and willing. 

War scaring, officially stirred up, is overdone. 














Communists aren't suddenly to take over Southeast Asia. 

The French, deeply involved, cannot pull out quickly. France, instead, is 
under ‘compulsion to stay or to face trouble throughout her empire. 

Britain, with Malaya's fate at stake, can't favor a sellout. 

War-scare talk, basically, is designed to get U.S. to take over more of the 
war burden, to get the public in the mood to contribute more. War itself can go 
on without direct U.S. involvement. Military power already on hand is adequate 
to stop Communist forces from major new gains. 

A deal to give Communists what they cannot win seems very unlikely. 








Then, keep this in mind, too, when in a mood to worry: 

H-bomb gives Russia as much, or more, cause for alarm than it does United 
States. U.S. airmen can look down Russia's throat from bases on every side. 

Russia, pretty well ringed about, is hardly in a position to pick a real 
fight. U.S., well armed, will not pick it, will not hit first. 

What you get is pretty much an armed standoff, without big war. 

Both sides know that H-bombs and A-bombs will be used in any major war. 
Neither side, aware of what modern war means, is likely to jump in casually. 

New weapons are an encouragement to diplomats to strive for peace. 





Disarmament, however, isn't to be the answer in talks now or later. 

"Cold war" settlement seems not in sight, either. Korea peace is unlikely 
to come from Geneva talks. Indo-China war, possibly, might come to a truce. 
Odds are heavily against it, but something might be cooked up. 

Talk, maybe endless, with few, if any, agreements, seems to be the outlook. 

Communists like to talk, hoping that maybe they can get a concession or two 
out of it. U.S. diplomats seem to like to talk just for the fun of it. There's 
not much they can give the Communists without a blowup at home. 

Any giving, in any conference, is always by the non-Communist side. What 
U.S. can give in the future, and get away with, is growing quite narrow. 

At home, there is a somewhat better feel to things. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-—-~ (Continued) 


Depression, it now seems certain, is not to develop. 
Adjustment from a war to nonwar basis, started in mid-19535, appears to have 
about run its course. Easing from this level will be slight. 

Upturn, though, is not likely before autumn. It will be slow then. 
Stability, not revived boom, is the prospect. Spending by Government, 
investment stimulated by low-cost money are stabilizing factors. Business, too, 

is encouraged by a friendly attitude on the part of Government. 

The most significant point about the present adjustment is the optimism of 
businessmen, the absence of moves to cancel plans for new plant as demand falls, 
the confidence that times are going to be better, not worse. 








In personal planning, you can expect this over the months ahead: 
Price trends, over all, will be slightly downward. Rents, very probably, 





are at or near their peak. Concessions are beginning to be reported. 





Food will be abundant. -Butter prices are to be lower. Pork, high now, 
will become cheaper late this year. Beef is more likely to go down a little in 
price than to go up. Excise tax cuts are to be reflected in lower utility 
bills, in some price cuts on luxury products. 








New-car prices, quite probably, will be cut somewhat, late this year. 
Price cutting, beginning to show in products that go into the things that 
ordinary consumer buy, is mild, not sharp. 











Tax-law rewriting still is in the cards. Effective date of changes, when 
voted, may be set at Jan. 1, 1955, rather than Jan. 1, 1954. 

Dividend income remains in line for some tax relief. Youths with jobs this 
summer very probably will be able to earn more than $600 without losing their 
status as dependents for tax purposes. Working mothers, too, probably will get 
relief, effective on income earned this year. It's in the technical changes 
affecting business that delay might occur. 

Personal exemptions, probably will be kept .at $600. 

Individual taxes are not to be cut again this year. Corporation taxes will 
be kept at their present rates. Capital-giins tax faces no change now. 




















Money is to be kept abundant, with interest rates low. 

Dollars, while abundant, will not be cheapened. Today's dollar will buy 
about what it would buy a year ago of cost-of-living items. The dollar of 1955 
is likely to buy a little more than that of the present. 

Sound money continues to be a goal of Government planners. 











Spiral of wage increases, then price rises, is broken this year. Ending of 
the wage-price inflationary cycle is of importance to everybody. 

Raises, this year, are much harder to come by. Living-cost rises, at the 
same time, are ended, too. Pay increases in the future will be more closely 
related to increases in efficiency, not So much to pressure to keep up with 
rising prices. Strikes to force pay raises are likely to be fewer. 








There's this about the Communist hunt in Government: Ike's new rules make 
it more difficult for any with doubtful records to hold U.S. jobs. The more the 
number of doubtful employes is narrowed, the harder it becomes for spy hunters 
to turn up sensations. Tendency is to work themselves out of a job. 
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Pick up a phone, push a button, 
dictate ... it’s that easy! 


Gray PhonAudograph links many 
private phones to one dictating 
machine. Makes paperwork auto- 
matic, fast, much less costly! 

Write for free booklet: Dept. A-44, 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 


, Hartford 1, Conn. 





GRAY AUDOGRAPH — 





individual dictating instrument — 


versatile, portable, convenient! 





| AUDOGRAPH - PHONAUDOGRAPH 


Individual Machine Dictation Multiple Private-phone Dictation 








~eWashington Whispers === 


{What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Nixon Gets Nod for Build-up .. . Ike to Speak 
In Key States . . . Marines for Indo-China War? 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, has a 
nod from the White House to try for a 
personal build-up that could lead to 
the Republican nomination in 1956. 
If President Eisenhower should re- 
fuse to accept a second-term draft, 
Mr. Nixon could have the inside 
track. 


x kk 


Vice President Nixon’s speech, sug- 
gesting that U.S. troops might have 
to fight in Indo-China, had been made 
at least twice previously by the Vice 
President without being “leaked,” 
and without creating a furor. The 
White House, despite diplomatic de- 
nials, has not closed the’ door to use 
of troops if the alternative is Com- 
munist domination of Southeast Asia. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower has assurances 
from Joseph Laniel, French Premier, 
that France will not pull out of the 
fight in Indo-China despite setbacks. 


xk * 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Army Staff 
Chief, is strongly opposed to any com- 
mitment of U.S. ground troops in 
Southeast Asia. The U.S. Army, with 
only 19 divisions to Russia’s 175, al- 
ready is spread thinly around much 
of the world and doesn’t want to be 
thinned out further. 


x kk 


Some important officers in the U.S. 
Marine Corps are seeking to sell the 
idea that Indo-China is the kind of 
war the Marines, as an all-volunteer 
force, are particularly suited to han- 
dle. So far there has been no sale. 


xk *& 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
not unaware that aircraft carriers are 
regarded by military men as ideal for 
bringing air power to bear in the 
Indo-Chinese war. 
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Carlos Prio Socarrads, former Presi- 
dent of Cuba and now indicted in the 
U. S. for conspiring to smuggle arms 
into Cuba, has been trying without 
success to get his case to trial. His at- 
torney thinks the Government’s case 
is weak. 


x kk 


Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, nuclear 
physicist now under suspension, will 
not be assured of reinstatement in his 
advisory posts with Government even 
if a special board finds that past asso- 
ciation with Communists does not 
make him a security risk. There is an 
official feeling that Dr. Oppenheimer 
became too preoccupied with polit- 
ical, as contrasted with purely scien- 
tific, subjects. 


xk * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, finaily has convinced Republi- 
can Senators that he is not going to 
agree at Geneva to the idea of giving 
a seat in the United Nations to Com- 
munist China. 


x *k * 


Georgi M. Malenkov, Russia’s new 
ruler, like Joseph Stalin before him, is 
using squads of professional murder- 
ers and kidnapers to try to keep dis- 
cipline among Russians abroad, and 
to deal with onetime Russian agents 
who have defected. The tendency 
of Communist agents to jump ship 
at the first opportunity alarms the 
Kremlin. 


x & «* 


President Eisenhower is opposed to 
statehood for the northern part of the 
Territory of Alaska because the bor- 
der of an American State then would 
be smack up against Russia, with only 
a narrow water barrier between. The 
possibility that incidents would occur 
that might be judged warlike—as af- 
fecting the United States itself—en- 
ters into the White House attitude. 


President Eisenhower’s plans for the 
1954 political season call for as many 
short trips and appearances as possi- 
ble in key States where contests are 
most important in the struggle for 
control of the next Congress. Mr. Ei- 
senhower will avoid purely political 
speeches. 


x * * 


Senator Walter George, author of the 
proposal that personal exemptions 
from income tax be raised from $600 
to $800, was advised before going 
back to Georgia for a rest that his 
plan almost surely would be voted 
down by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. The White House, Senators say 
privately, has a tight grip on its 
tax bill and will get about what it 
wants. 


x k * 


John Sparkman, Alabama Senator, is 
telling senatorial friends that he ex- 
pects no great difficulty in getting re- 
nominated in spite of reports that he 
is in political trouble back home. 


xk k * 


Sherman Adams, staff chief for the 
President, fired the administrator of 
the Federal Housing Administration 
without giving him a chance to tell 
what he was doing to deal with a 
scandal in the FHA. The White 
House was deeply disturbed by ap- 
pearance of scandal so early in a Re- 
publican Administration. 


xk * 


Ray Jenkins, Tennessee lawyer and 
committee counsel in the investiga- 
tion of differences between Senator 
Joseph McCarthy and civilian offi- 
cials of the Army, is going to be in- 
terested in the Republican senatorial 
nomination in Tennessee if the tele- 
vised hearing provides a_ political 
build-up. Mr. Jenkins, if nominated, 
would then face Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, another investigator. 
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TRADE MARK 











electric 
typewriter 


*By actual mechanical measurements, of 
inch ounces of energy for key, space bar 
and Carriage return operations, 






The wear-and-tear you save your typists when you switch 
from manual typewriters to fast IBM Electrics means big 


dollar savings to you. 

Actually, IBM’s easy, fingertip touch and electric con- 
trol greatly increase typing production through saving 
95.4 per cent of the energy required to operate a manual 
typewriter. A whole hour’s typing on an IBM requires less 
energy than 3 minutes on a manual! * 

Add to this the benefits of finer-looking work, better 
morale among your staff, greater prestige among your cus- 
tomers, and it’s easy to see why business firms have bought 
more than 3 times as many IBM’s as all other models of 
electric typewriters combined! 

For full information, write Dept. Y-1, International 


Business Machines, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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or THE WEA 


> RICHARD M. NIXON has the reputa- 
tion of being an able speaker who usually 
weighs his words well and is careful of 
what he says. The Vice President is one 
of the few men in the Administration with 
the debating agility to speak off the cuff, 
instead of from a written text. Last week, 
however, he was disclosed to be the “high 
Administration official” whose off-record 
words stirred a diplomatic commotion, 
alarmed Congressmen and mothers of 
soldiers with visions of American boys 
fighting in Indo-Chinese jungles. He spent 
a good part of last week explaining away 
that vision. 

Attacks were leveled at Mr. Nixon 
from many quarters. Some publishers, 
convening for a New York meeting, at- 
tacked the idea of off-record discussions. 
Congressmen raised questions, wonder- 
ing if Mr. Nixon was privy to secret Gov- 
ernment thinking about a drastic change 
in policy. 

So out to Cincinnati went Mr. Nixon 
to make another speech, to say that all 
the alarm was unfounded. Weakness, he 
said, leads to war; so the U.S. has de- 
cided to be tough. It will not agree to 
any settlement that will hand Indo-China 
to the Communists. He admitted that 


=m COWBELLE IN POLITICS 


might sound warlike to some, but actual- 
ly, he said, it should prevent the temp- 
tation for Communists to start a bigger 
war. He described the Government’s pur- 
pose as one that “will keep us from 
having to send American boys to fight in 
Indo-China or anywhere else if we pos- 
sibly can.”’ With the explanation the issue 
became a matter of quieter debate. 


> ROBERT T. STEVENS strode down a 
marble corridor and into the big caucus 
room of the Senate Office Building last 
Thursday to join in a televised fight. It 
was a day that Secretary of the Army 
Stevens had waited for with both dread 
and hope, the day for a showdown with 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin. There were special rules of 
procedure set up to govern the fight. Sec- 
retary Stevens came to take the witness 
stand and to bet his political life on the 
“trial.” 

When Robert Ten Broeck Stevens ar- 
rived in Washington 15 months ago, he 
was naive about political infighting, and 
his job seemed likely to be overshadowed 
as only a part of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s activity. By the time he got to the 
witness stand he had had a political edu- 


cation and was the most controversial 
member of the Eisenhower team; he felt 
that Senator McCarthy’s aides had tried 
to misuse their search for Communists in 
the Army. While the battle had been in 
its early stages, he reportedly sobbed in 
ange. and was said to be on the verge of 
quitting to return to the quiet life he 
had left as head of his family’s textile 
company. He sought peace with the Sena- 
tor—but decided to fight when newspapers 
said he was “surrendering” to Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. 


> H. STRUVE HENSEL, suddenly added 
last week to the principals in the Senate 
investigation of the dispute between 
Senator McCarthy and civilian Army 
officials, has held Government posts, off 
and on, since 1941 without making head 
lines. The bulky, 53-year-old New York 
lawyer now is Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs. 
He was drawn into the fight after Senator 
McCarthy said he masterminded the 
Army’s charges against the Senator, ac- 
cused him of wrongdoing while Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in 1945. Mr. Hen- 
sel, retorting ‘“barefaced lies” to the 
(Continued on page 18) 











> MRS. EVA BOWRING, of Nebraska, 
becoming the eighth woman Senator in 
U.S. history, will be on a hot spot 
in the Senate. Like the late Dwight 
P. Griswold, whom she succeeds, she 
is a Republican, so her vote only holds 
the line in the party tug of war. With 
big issues coming up, she will even 
have to decide between Republican fac- 
tions, split over such a thing as farm 
price supports. Although she is new to 
lawmaking, Mrs. Bowring learned about 
political maneuvering as Republican 
State Vice Chairman and as director of 
the women’s division of the party in 
Nebraska, says she will make her own 
decisions in the Senate. 

Ever since her second husband died, 
10 years ago, leaving her a 13,000-acre 
Hereford ranch, Mrs. Bowring has been 
making the decisions needed to run a 
big enterprise. At 62, she is a vigorous, 
lively woman, able to spend hours in a 
saddle and to hop around Nebraska in a 
private plane, attending political confabs 
and cattlemen’s meetings. She wants no 
career as a Senator, will return to the 
ranch as soon as a successor is elected in 
November. 








Pee ‘ Bb ge $e 


—United Press 


SENATOR EVA BOWRING 
. at home on the range 
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“THE ARCHITECTURE 


OF BUSINESS GROWTH 
Today . . . tomorrow. 
To many men, they are hinged by fate. 
To a business that grows they are linked by 
planning. 

2 For fate is a private, not a corporate, luxury. 


Destiny a ball of clay that business, to grow, 























must knead with designing fingers. With 
N experience, knowledge and instinct. 
With vision. 
With a blueprint of logic. 
Careful, long-range planning has always been 
a vital operation of Reichhold Chemicals. 
Has been largely responsible for Reichhold’s 


becoming one of the world’s fastest growing 


co 


chemical companies. 
Reichhold’s pioneering of synthetic resins, 


Bio MA/E | 


its progress into new fields and uses for these 
resins, its entry into the manufacture of 


basic chemicals for industry, its 31 plants 


throughout the United States and abroad . .. 
all are planned components of this company’s 


massive structure. 


vast 


The end product, as it ‘were, of good 


business architecture. 














” REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC, Rie 525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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charges, said he would sue if the Senator 
would drop his immunity, repeat the 
charges outside the Senate. ” 

In private life, Mr. Hensel was a high- 
ly successful lawyer, specializing in cor- 
porate reorganizations. He entered the 
Navy Department in 1941 to handle 
legal angles of procurement, guided 
spending of 20 billion dollars a year on 
ships, planes and other naval arms. As 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy he 
fought and killed the Army’s first plan 
for armed-services unification—a plan he 
said would be cumbersome. 


> MRS. EVOKIYA PETROV, born in 
Russia in the second year after the Soviet 
revolution, was thoroughly indoctrinated 
with Communism. It was jammed into 
her at school and at youth meetings. The 
Russians felt sure she was “reliable,” 
trained her to be a cipher clerk, and she 
wound up handling coded messages in 
the Soviet Embassy at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. Her husband is Vladimir Petrov, 
who was a secret-police spy—until he ex- 
posed the system to Australian officials 
and asked asylum. Mrs. Petrov, a pale, 
shy, somewhat dumpy blonde of 35, 
hardly looked the type to match his deed 
of derring-do. 

But, in one agonizing moment last 
week, she became a figure of world drama 
symbolizing the struggle for people’s 
minds. Burly Russian guards dragged 
her into a plane, were taking her back 
to Russia. She was shoeless and sobbing. 
At Darwin, last air stop in Australia, the 
Australian officials disarmed her pistol- 
toting guards, let her talk by long-dis- 
tance telephone to her husband at his se- 
cret hideaway. After 15 minutes’ thought, 
she turned away from the Iron Curtain— 
and the Russians had learned something: 
even Communist training from birth 
won't always stick. 


> ROBERT G. MENZIES, Prime Minister 
of Australia, got a break in the Petrov 
spy case that may prove to be a huge 
political windfall. Political observers 
think that his announcement of Vladimir 
Petrov’s disclosures of Communist spy- 
ing may guarantee Menzies’s Govern- 
ment the endorsement of voters in the 
May 29 elections for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Menzies needs to win a 
majority of the 121 House members to 
keep his conservative coalition in office. 
Until the dramatic Petrov case broke, the 
Government’s chances against a Labor 
Party comeback were considered to be 
no better than even. 

Prime Minister Menzies, a 59-year-old 
lawyer who has been in politics for 26 
years, already has a stout anti-Commu- 
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—Wide World 


MRS. PETROV IN DISTRESS 
. a lesson for the Russians 


nist reputation. Four years ago, he 
pushed through a bill to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party. The Supreme Court de- 
clared it unconstitutional. Then he sought 
voters’ approval of a constitutional 
amendment that would permit outlawing 
Communists, lost narrowly. He was able 
to help unions get rid of Communists, 
however, by putting through a law re- 
quiring secret ballots in elections of un- 
ion officers. Now, the secrets turned up 
by Petrov’s defection—which led to Mos- 
cow’s later rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Australia—may help keep him in 
power. 


> CORPL. EDWARD S. DICKENSON, 
a round-faced mountain boy, grew up 
on a five-acre farm near Crackers Neck, 
Va., picked up an occasional dollar for 
carpentry and odd jobs, finally entered 
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—United Press 


CORPL. DICKENSON ON TRIAL 
. @ puzzle for the Army 
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the Army and was sent to Korea. Com- 
munists captured him in November, 
1950. In prison camp, his fellow soldiers 
thought, he went wrong. When the truce 
was signed, he was one of 23 Americans 
who decided to stay with the Commu- 
nists, but changed his mind, switched 
back to the U. S. 

Ex-buddies from prison camp paraded 
to a court-martial witness chair at Fort 
Lesley J. McNair last week. They said 
the corporal tattled to Communists 
about prisoners planning to escape, about 
one who had secreted a pistol. He tried 
to convert them to Communism, some 
testified. On the witness stand himself, 
Corporal Dickenson said he collaborated 
with the Communists only after a period 
of “cruel and brutal treatment” inflicted 
because he, too, tried to escape. In the 
corporal’s case, the Army ruled out the 
death penalty for collaborating with the 
enemy—an offense he was charged with. 
If convicted, he could be penalized with 
a prison term. More importantly, the 
Army might learn more about preparing 
soldiers to withstand the ordeals of 
Communist prisons. 


> NIKOLAI KHOKHLOV looks nothing 
like a spy or an assassin for Russia. But 
that’s what he was. Last week it was dis- 
closed that he had deserted the Russians, 
turned himself over to U.S. authorities 
in Germany, and bared many intricate 
details of how Russian agents do their 
dirty work. 

Anyone seeing Khokhlov on a streetcar 
might guess that he was a schoolmaster 
or a bank teller. He is a slight, blond man 
of 32, with rimless glasses, a broad fore- 
head surmounting an alert face, and a 
conservative taste in clothes—and he was 
a captain in the dread MVD, the Soviet 
Government’s secret police. He once as- 
sassinated a Nazi official and recently 
got orders to kill a Russian refugee lead- 
er in Germany. 

To U.S. counterspies, he described 
Russia’s secret spy laboratory in Mos- 
cow, a training school for spies, methods 
of operation that are taught to Soviet 
agents. He exhibited one laboratory prod- 
uct—a fake cigarette case containing a 
silent, battery-fired pistol that shoots 
cyanide pellets into assassination victims. 
And Khokhlov said that Alexander Pan- 
yushkin now heads MVD spying networks 
throughout the world—the same Pan- 
yushkin who was Soviet Ambassador in 
Washington from 1947 to 1952. 

Khokhlov apparently feared he would 
be shot as a former underling of the late 
Lavrenti Beria, so he sought safety. His 
revelations looked like a gold mine for 
U.S. counterspies. 
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In this actual experiment, an egg was fried in the heat bounced from a sheet of 


Armco ALUMINIZED Steel. (It reflects about 80% of all radiant heat up to 900 F.) 


She’s cooking on a stove 


that isn’t there! 


Here’s a special steel that’s built to give better, longer 
service in space heaters, automatic toasters, crop 
dryers and other products that work with heat. It 
is Armco ALUMINIZED Steel. 


Inside a space heater, for example, ALUMINIZED 
reflects heat efficiently —keeps room temperatures 
even and comfortable. 


ALUMINIZED resists damage from a combination 
of heat and corrosion all the way up to 1250 F. So 
it can stand up to heat in car mufflers, crop dryers and 
furnaces year after year without destructive scaling. 


If you make products that are exposed to heat, 
and you want to gain these sales advantages, just 


fill out and mail the coupon. We'll send you com- 
plete information about Armco ALUMINIZED Steel. 








ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
124 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me complete data on Armco ALUMINIZED. 








ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION MCC 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION \/ 








The above is just one of many examples of 
benefits gained through the use of superior 
Texaco Products and the services of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Texaco can 
help achieve these same goals in every 
major field of industry and transportation. 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





One agreement of sale is all that is neces- 
sary to supply all your plants. For details, 
call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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U.S. TO FIGHT MORE 
“LITTLE WARS”? 


It Depends on What's Needed to Stop Reds 


Threat of more “‘little wars’ is becoming 
real again. U.S. officials insist Indo-China 
must be held, say GI's may have to be sent. 

Policy of ‘‘massive retaliation,’ announced 
earlier, remains in the talking stage. Is U.S., 
meantime, about to fight other Koreas? 

Hard military realities may give the tip-off. 


Talk again is heard that American 
GI's may fight in more “little wars.” 
This prospect is being recognized by 
very high Government officials. 

When Richard Nixon, U.S. Vice Presi- 
dent, referred to the possibility of GI’s 
fighting in Indo-China, he was merely 
reflecting a viewpoint widely held 
athong top-ranking officials. A decision 
to keep Indo-China from falling to the 
Communists had previously been 
announced, 

American soldiers in large num- 
bers, even now, are sitting along 
an uneasy truce line in Korea, far 
from certain that “little war” will 
not erupt. 

GI’s are in Trieste, another tin- 
der box. Other GI’s are in North 
Africa, guarding air bases in terri- 
tory where native hostility to 
France is intense and could be- 
come warlike. Danger areas are 
spotted around the Middle East 
and Asia, with GI’s near by. 

Americans are playing an impor- 
tant part in the Indo-China war. 
The U.S. Air Force is carrying 
French troops from Europe to a 
point near the battle lines in Indo- 
China. American aircraft carriers 
are delivering fighter planes to the 
French fighting in that “little war.” 
Air Force technicians are servicing 
U.S. warplanes used in combat 
by the French. 
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All of this is quite different from what 
top Administration officials had planned. 

Under the Administration’s policy as 
stated, “little wars” were to be avoided. 
“Massive retaliation” was to be the al- 
ternative. Nations that persisted in fight- 
ing wars were to be warned, given a 
chance to be peaceful, then hit with 
all the force of U.S. striking power 
if their aggression persisted. 





—United Press 


MR. DULLES & MR. EISENHOWER 
A course dictated by realities 


Military planners now report that U. S. land 
forces are inadequate to take on new jobs, 
with five divisions tied down in Europe, nine 
in Korea and Japan. No big new forces are 
in sight, they say, short of all-out war. 

The military answer: Local forces must fight 
local wars, limiting U.S. role to support. 


A-bombs and H-bombs, in the plan- 
ning, moved up to take the place of GI’s 
as the counter to aggression. 

To date, however, the record indicates 
that the policy of “massive retaliation” 
remains in the diplomatic stage. It is 
something to talk about as an assurance 
to a Congress that is increasingly unsold 
on fighting “little wars.” It has even be- 
come somewhat of a political issue, with 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 
under President Truman, and Ad- 
lai Stevenson, Democratic candi- 
date for President in 1952, attack- 
ing it as unrealistic. 

Actually, a shift away from 
“little wars” for U.S. is to be 
forced by practical military de- 
mands, in the opinion of military 
men themselves. Down-to-earth 
considerations of man power are 
causing the highest military off- 
cials to conclude that U.S. must 
avoid getting directly involved in 
distant wars against secondary 
enemies. 

This conclusion, by military 
planners whose job it is to advise 
U.S. policy officials, is based on 
the size of forces needed to fight 
“little wars” and the forces actual- 
ly available for limited war. 

Available forces for a shooting 
war on land, the planners point 
out, consist basically of 19 Army 
and three Marine combat divi- | 
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HOW BIG IS INDO-CHINA? 
This Will Give You an Idea 
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sions. No big increase in these forces is 
to be expected, short of a major war with 
Russia. 

Of the 22 divisions, five are firmly com- 
mitted in Europe, cannot be withdrawn 
for “little wars” elsewhere. Nine are tied 
down in Korea, or standing by in Japan 
to prevent a resumption of the Commu- 
nist attack in Korea. That eliminates 14 
divisions from forces available for lim- 
ited conflicts. It leaves eight divisions at 
home in the U.S., in training or in 
readiness as the nucleus of U.S. fight- 
ing power in case of a “big” war. Mili- 
tary strategists insist that this is close 
to the minimum force required at home 
for basic security. 

That leaves no U.S. ground forces 
free, as Army planners see it, for any- 
thing but the smallest of military cam- 
paigns overseas, with little hope of im- 
portant new forces’ becoming available 
unless “big” war breaks out. 

Forces needed for “little wars,” mean- 
while, turn out to be sizable. 

War in Indo-China, for instance, in- 
volves fighting over a country as big as 
Eastern U.S. The map on this page 
gives you some idea of the size of 
this operation. Communist forces, _ if 
Indo-China is superimposed on_ the 
United States, are spread from Ver- 
mont down to Savannah, Ga. Fighting 
has been raging, in this analogy, around 
a fort near Rochester, N.Y., while 
nightly attacks are common in New 
England, in South Carolina, with thrusts 
made into western Pennsylvania. 

Indo-China, actually, is bigger than 
Korea. Fighting occurs all over the 
peninsula, with no single battle line 
where modern U.S. mechanized units 
could be decisive. War there, for U.S. 
troops, could have many of the aspects 
of the American Civil War, with large 
forces in a fluid war of movement over 
about the same-size area. Just to replace 
the French Union forces, for example, 
would require about 300,000 American 
troops. To win, if Communist Chinese 
“volunteers” entered the war as they did 
in Korea, would require many _ times 
that strength, the military planners figure. 

But the threat of “little wars” is not 
confined to Indo-China. 

There is a real threat of attack by 
non-Russian Communist forces against 
Forsosa. U.S. is committed to prevent 
any assauit on tnat island, has the Sev- 
enth Fleet patrolling waters near by. 
U.S. military men have no choice but 
to figat back if an amphibious attack is 
launched there. 

U.S. commitments are just as firm 
elsewhere in the Pacific area. A Com- 
munist attack on one of the islands of 
Japan, on the Philippines, on New Zea- 
land or Australia, or a new aggression in 
Korea could produce a local war, in 
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U.S. now has, in both the Army and Marine Corps, 22 divisions 


IN JAPAN AND KOREA, to guard 
the truce and protect Asia 
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which U.S. is bound by treaty to pro- 
vide military support for the defense. 

Nor is this all. U.S. has committed 
itself in writing to defend 39 nations on 
6 continents across 3 oceans. An attack 
by Communist satellite forces on any of 
these nations—-which compose 41 per 
cent of the land area of the world— 
means an immediate threat of another 
local war which could involve U.S. 

In addition, the United States has 
mutual-security and  mutual-defense- 
assistance agreements with 25 nations 
in the non-Communist world. Although 
the agreements do not bind U.S. to go 
to war if any of these areas is attacked, 
they give a strong incentive to provide 
direct military support to prevent these 
areas from falling into Communist 
hands, 

In all, U.S. is committed in some de- 
gree to the defense of 64 nations, con- 
taining 54 per cent of the world’s land 
area and 61 per cent of its population. 
A Communist-satellite attack anywhere 
in this vast area could touch off another 
little war.” U.S. ground forces standing 
by to defend this area by a policy of 
fighting limited wars wherever they ap- 
pear, the military planners believe, 
Would have to be many times their pres- 
ent size. 
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AT HOME, in training or 
on U.S. defense duty 


divisions 


IN EUROPE, on occupation 
or defense duty 


diviskend 


(Plus 3 regimental 
combat teams, the 
equivalent of one 
additional division.) 


If U.S. takes on more “little wars,” 
where do the fighting men come from? 


What is the answer? The alternatives 
are “massive retaliation” or limited U.S. 
support of local wars. 

Top military men do not take seriously 
the suggestion that local Communist-satel- 
lite attacks should be answered by an H- 
bomb raid on Moscow, thus touching off 
another world war. Nor do they believe 
that U.S. should prepare to fight Korea- 
type wars indefinitely, in which large 
U.S. forces of draftees are involved. 

Instead, the answer is being sought in 
some policy decision in which U.S. will 
agree to help local forces to meet any 
non-Russian Communist attack with air 
power, sea power and_ ground-force 
equipment, but not with GI’s. 

The idea evolving now among the 
military planners is to keep limited U.S. 
ground forces from being tied up in 
endless “little wars” by finding ways to 
use local man power to fight local wars. 

In Asia, a part of the world teeming 
with man power not utilized in war, 
an effort now is to be made to recruit, 
train and arm troops able to provide 
their own defense, without relying on 
scarce U.S. man power 9,000 miles 
away. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, former 
commander of U.S. forces in Korea, is 
to go to Korea to decide whether Ko- 
reans can take over more of that line 
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soon. Maj. Gen. John W. O’Daniel, 
new head of the U.S. Military Advisory 
Group in Indo-China, is under instruc- 
tions to find ways for the French to 
“soup up” local Indo-Chinese forces to 
take over most of the fighting there. 
Plans are developing, too, for utilizing 
man power from other parts of Asia to 
fight in places such as Indo-China. 

The result, if these efforts succeed, 
could be an end to direct U.S. partici- 
pation in “little wars.” Military aid of 
many kinds would continue to go to 
countries threatened by Communist 
forces, as it has in the past, but Ameri- 
cans would be limited to support, ad- 
visory and training roles, as the military 
planners see it. 

Alternatives facing American GI's, in 
this case, will be “big war” or “no war.” 
The prospect of GI’s going in to fight 
more “little wars” in Asia or elsewhere, 
top Army officers insist, is being ruled 
out—not by wishful thinking on the part 
of Congress or Administration officials, 
but by the hard realities of limited U.S. 
man power available for any war short 
of World War III. 


For Vice President Nixon’s remarks 
on Gl’s fighting in Indo-China, with re- 
percussions that followed, see page 60. 
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RUSSIA’S GAME AT GENEVA 


To Cash in on World’s Urge for Peace 


Things to watch for behind the 
Soviet oratory at Geneva— 

Moscow sees another chance 
to pick up some real estate, nail 
down the Communist hold in 
Korea, maybe get Indo-China, 
too. 

Molotov’'s game is to talk 
peace and trade, blame every- 
thing on U.S., divide and con- 
fuse the Allies—then take over. 

It hasn’t worked so far this 
year, but he’s still trying. 


GENEVA 

To Russia’s V. M. Molotov—an old 
hand at diplomatic deals—Geneva is 
just another opportunity to apply the 
standard Communist formula for ex- 
pansion and world conquest. 

The formula, worked for all it is 
worth in postwar years, is simply this: 
Cause trouble, stir up “little” wars, let 
other people fight them, get people wor- 
ried, then try to cash in with promises 
of a deal to calm things down. 

At Geneva, if American appraisers 
are right, the Russian game will be 
played in the same old way. 

Big things that the Communists will 
play for are these: 

A deal on the war in Indo-China that 
will give the Communists a firm foothold 
for later conquest. 

A bargain on Korea that will recognize 
Communist North Korea so it can become 
a permanent part of Communist China. 

Official recognition of Communist 
China as a major world power, with 
membership in United Nations. 

Defeat of the plan for a European de- 
fense force. 

Disarmament talks to block U.S. use 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Above all, Mr. Molotov, for the Rus- 
sians, wants to cause a breakup of the 
coalition of Western nations that, of late, 
has complicated Communist efforts to 
make new gains in the world. Basically, 
the Communist moves in this direction 
involve a nurturing of anti-American 
sentiment in Europe and in parts of Asia. 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
speaking for the United States, is under 
strong pressure not to pay any part of 
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the price that Russia will ask for a period 
of quiet in the world. The American 
drive at Geneva is to be aimed at keep- 
ing the French and British from making 
concessions to the Russians. This role 
may put the United States in the light of 
appearing to be obstructionist. 

The things that Mr. Dulles intends to 
insist upon for the West are these: 

No deal on Indo-China that ays the 
Communists for a truce there and helps 
to give them a springboard for a future 
conquest. 
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MOLOTOV OF RUSSIA 


France, problem child of the Western 
powers, is to be bulwarked in every way. 
Clear promises are being given by the 
United States that American troops will 
be kept in Europe, committed to the pro- 
tection of France from either a rearmed 
Germany or Russia. And increased aid is 
being given France in its struggle with 
Communists in Indo-China. 

Even so, the French Government, sub- 
ject to spells of sudden dizziness and 
quick upsets, may be in no position to 
turn down a Communist peace offer on 
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CHOU OF RED CHINA 


For the East: two master opportunists 


No deal on Korea that gives formal 
recognition to a division of that country 
and permits Communist China to annex 
the northern half. 

No official recognition of Communist 
China that raises it to the status of a 
major world power. 

Insistence on a continued coalition of 
the Western powers with a European 
Army. This will keep United States forces 
in Europe, permit German rearmament. 

The big problem for Mr. Dulles is 
going to be trying to hold the Western 
Allies in line to present a united front to 
the Communists. Molotov’s offers are to 
be designed to separate France and Great 
Britain from the United States. 


Indo-China that the French Assembly 
and the French people think is a good 
offer. A mercurial shift of French opin- 
ion could put Joseph Laniel and Georges 
Bidault out of office as Premier and For- 
eign Minister. Both support American 
policies in so far as they can. 

Mr. Laniel and Mr. Bidault are try- 
ing to get through the French Assembly 
plans for a European Army and Euro- 
pean Defense Community, to set up a 
peace treaty for West Germany and to 
take Germans into a European Army. 
The matter is to come to a vote in the 
Assembly the last week in May. 

It is at the end of May, then, that the 
top offer is to be expected from the Com- 
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munists. Molotov will be trying to delay 
the Assembly vote while the French ex- 
amine Communist conditions for ending 
the war in Indo-China, a struggle that 
the French people are sick of. 

The French spokesmen at Geneva, 
vulnerable as they are, feel that they 
cannot bluntly reject any real bid from 
Mr. Molotov, even though such a bid 
might be a blow at Allied unity. 

Great Britain is playing fairly close to 
the U.S. line. The British diplomats— 
headed by Anthony Eden, the Foreign 
Secretary—are not goaded by a British 
public that is war-weary and fearful of its 
neighbors. It is trade that Britain wants. 

A deal with Communist China that 
would open up the Chinese mainland to 
trade through Hong Kong would be 
welcomed by Britain. But there are com- 
plications that stand in the way of such 


DULLES OF U. S. 


Mr. Rhee has threatened that unless 
all of Korea is united into a freely elected 
non-Communist government, he will 
start the fighting all over again. 

Communist China, with a 200-man 
delegation, is to be an obstreperous 
bystander and part-time participant in 
the conference. The role that it is to play 
must be settled before the conference 
can get going. 

Chou En-lai, the Premier of Commu- 
nist China, is demanding that his coun- 
try be given the place that Nationalist 
China used to hold. This would give 
Communist China its first lift into the 
“big time,” make the meeting a “Big Five” 
of the United States, Russia, Great 
Britain, France and Communist China, 
instead of a “Big Four” with the latter 
Government excluded. 

In his approach to Geneva, Mr. Dulles 


EDEN OF BRITAIN 


peace, with trade and with promises of 
trade. In this game, Mr. Dulles is handi- 
capped by trying to match words with 
actions. 

If other conferences with the Com- 
munists are any precedent, this one will 
be long. Anything like peace for Korea— 
a principal object of the conference—will 
be even harder to arrive at than was the 
armistice there. 

It now appears that the most that can 
be expected for Korea, is the continua- 
tion of an armed truce. And there will 
be the continuing danger of an outbreak 
of open war there. 

If much more than words comes out of 
the conference, it is more likely to be at 
the expense of the United States than at 
the expense of the Communists. Mr. 
Molotov can play upon the world’s wish 
for peace. The most that Mr. Dulles can 
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BIDAULT OF FRANCE 


For the West: three diplomats, with three national viewpoints 


a deal. Britain’s biggest dollar earner is 
Malaya with its rubber. The British now 
are winning in Malaya in a struggle with 
Communist-led guerrillas. But this could 
turn into a real war if Indo-China goes to 
the Communists. 

Thus, Britain is to go along with the 
United States up to the point of turning 
down any phony deal with the Commu- 
nists for peace in Indo-China. 

South Korea could turn into a major 
problem for the U.S. and the Allies at 
any time. Any sign of a weakening in the 
determination not to permit North Korea 
to be swallowed bodily by Communist 
China could bring action by Syngman 
Rhee, President of South Korea. 
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said specifically that the meeting “is not 
a ‘Big Five’ conference,” and that it does 
not imply any diplomatic recognition of 
Communist China. He said that the 
United States had stood firmly upon this 
point and would continue to do so. 

Mr. Dulles said that the twin topics 
to be discussed at the meeting are the 
peaceful establishment of a united Ko- 
rea and the restoration of peace to Indo- 
China. He emphasized that it was not 
designed to discuss other international 
problems, although he saw evidence that 
Russia would try to broaden the talks. 

In Molotov’s game, promises are no 
more than pawns in a chess game. He 
plays with peace and with promises of 


offer is help for his allies in a continuing 
struggle. 

All along the line, Mr. Dulles has to 
keep his eyes on France. At any moment, 
the Communists might knock the props 
from under the Laniel Government. A 
collapse there could lead to the accept- 
ance of a Communist deal in Indo-China 
and bring death to European defense 
plans. 

For Mr. Molotov, this is a part of the 
same old game. For Mr. Dulles, it is a 
real test of diplomacy. 


For high Administration thinking on 
issues facing the U.S. at Geneva, see 
page 60. 
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Key to Victory in Indo-China 


The King of Cambodia is win- 
ning his war against Commu- 
nists in Indo-China. His formula: 
independence for his people. 

He talked the French into pull- 
ing out. Now his Army is grow- 
ing. Enemy troops are deserting, 
coming over to his side. 

The Cambodians, after six 
months of self-rule, are disprov- 
ing France's arguments against 
freedom for the Indo-Chinese. 


PNOMPENH, Cambodia 


A key to the puzzle of how to stop 
the Communists in Southeast Asia 
without putting U.S. troops into the 
fight may be turning up in this remote 
corner of Indo-China. 

Cambodia is doing an impressive job 
against the Communists on its own— 
without the help of French forces or the 
massive U.S. military aid that is going 
into the war in neighboring Vietnam. 

A year ago Communist-led rebels 
were a real threat to this country—second 
in size of the three Indo-Chinese states. 
Six months ago the Cambodians bar- 
gained and bullied their way to virtual 
independence from France. Now the 





Communists are losing popular support 
almost by the hour and Cambodia’s 
Army is stronger and more loyal than 
at any time since the start of the Indo- 
Chinese war. 

The Cambodians claim they have dis- 
proved practically every French argu- 
ment opposing immediate independence 
for the peoples of Indo-China. 

The French were arguing along these 
lines six months ago: 

Cambodia lacked a civil service to 
run the country efficiently. French troops 
were needed to put down insurrections 
and fight off Communist raids from 
neighboring Vietnam. Immediate inde- 
pendence would reduce Cambodia to 
economic chaos and political anarchy. 
Cambodia, if independent, would refuse 
to support the rest of Indo-China in the 
war against the Communists. 

What has actually happened since 
Cambodia got self-rule is this: 

Almost all factions in the country have 
sworn allegiance to King Norodom Si- 
hanouk and are serving in his Army. 
Bands of Communist-led Viet Minh still 
operate inside the country, but the Gov- 
ernment and the people are taking a 
much tougher attitude toward the Com- 
munists, not only in Cambodia but in 
the rest of Indo-China. Cambodian 


troops are still fighting alongside the 
French Union forces in Laos and Viet- 
nam. The Cambodians are learning how 
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Cambodia, With Self-Rule, Unites Against Reds 


to run their own affairs, and appear to 
be doing quite well at it. 

On top of all this, the feeling against 
the French has declined noticeably in 
Cambodia and there is a_better-than- 
even chance that France will be able to 
hold many, if not all, of its economic in- 
terests here if the Communists are final- 
ly defeated in Indo-China. 

One argument that remains between 
France and Cambodia is how fast and 
how thoroughly King Norodom’s mili- 


tary force should be armed. The coun- © 


try is drafting men between the ages of 
20 and 25 years to build the present 
Army of 22,000 up to a maximum of 
40,000. Half the national budget—about 
24 million dollars—is being spent on de- 
fense. 

But the French are not helping much. 
Until last year they refused to recruit a 
large Cambodian Army for fear it would 
revolt and turn against the French forces. 
Even now King Norodom is still appeal- 
ing in vain for French 75-mm. field-artil- 
lery pieces and for observation and scout- 
ing planes. Laos, with a military budget 
only a tenth as large as Cambodia’s gets 
the same amount of American arms from 
the French as Cambodia gets. 

Despite these handicaps, King Noro- 
dom appears to be doing all right with- 
out the French. 

A year ago, bands of so-called “free- 
dom fighters” were roaming the country- 
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. PAINTS AT PALACE 


The King of Cambodia is doing all right without the French 
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side, gathering supporters and threaten- 
ing revolution. Many were former French 
Union soldiers who had deserted. Several 
of their leaders had direct links with the 
Viet Minh and were receiving supplies 
and advice from the Communists. After 
Cambodia won self-rule and French 
forces were withdrawn, more than 6,000 
of the “freedom fighters” surrendered to 
the King. Their officers and best soldiers 
are now serving in the Cambodian Army, 
fighting the Communists they once 
followed. 

Independence has not ended the 
threat to Cambodia. The King admits 
frankly that the Communists may never 
be completely crushed in his country 
until they are eliminated in neighboring 
Vietnam. About 8,000 Communist troops 
are still operating in Cambodia. They 
came in originally claiming they were 
“liberating” the country from French con- 
trol. But they stayed on after French 
forces were withdrawn, and now the 
Cambodians are fighting the Commu- 
nists as “foreign invaders.” 

Fighting still flares intermittently, and 
the countryside is far from secure. In 
many areas travel is unsafe without a 
military escort. The King intends to in- 
crease the forces defending the fields 
and villages, but he is handicapped by 
the shortage of arms. His small-arms fac- 
tory at Battambang turns out relatively 
few weapons. Thailand has helped out 
with a gift of 2,000 rifles, and the Gov- 
ermment has bought a few more, but 
there still aren’t enough to go around. 
The 20,000-man home guard, for ex- 
ample, has only 5,000 guns. 

The King. Getting the weapons—or 
anything else, for that matter—is up to 
the King. He is, by all odds, the key 
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PATROL MOVES THROUGH THE BRUSH COUNTRY 
the countryside, fighting still flares intermittently 


figure in this tiny country that is no 
larger than the State of Missouri. Most of 
his subjects are illiterate peasants who 
have absolute faith in their ruler. If it 
doesn’t rain at the proper time, the Cam- 
bodians believe the King has displeased 
heaven and that he can intercede with 
the gods to change the weather. 

At 31, King Norodom is an expert at 
political maneuvering. In the years of 
unrest and turmoil after World War II, 
he sat on the fence as well as the throne 
—talking about independence but not 
doing much about it. He moved quick- 
ly, however, once it became clear that 
the Communists were developing into 
a threat to his throne. He jumped off 
the political fence and hurried to Paris, 
demanding full and immediate free- 
dom. He even threatened to join the 
Communist-led Viet Minh unless France 
agreed to give up its hold on his coun- 
try. 

He won. In the end, Cambodia was 
given full control over its Army, except 
for three battalions fighting under the 
French elsewhere in Indo-China. The 
Cambodians took over direction of their 
own courts and police systems. Their 
country, technically, still is in the French 
Union but, practically, it is an inde- 
pendent kingdom at last. 2 

At first meeting, King Norodom does 
not appear to be a powerful personality. 
He has many of the attributes of a play- 
boy monarch. He maintains court dancers 
to entertain visitors with the classic, 
stylized Cambodian dances—but he per- 
sonally prefers jam sessions with his own 
palace orchestra, in which he plays saxo- 
phone. The bachelor king—a father of 
10 children—has written the scripts for, 
directed and acted in a number of palace- 





ee 
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produced movies, most of them slapstick 
comedies. 

The near-dictatorial powers he now 
enjoys do not lessen the long-range prob- 
lems Norodom faces. His country is rich 
in raw materials, but it is underpopu- 
lated and the people are backward. 
There is an awesome shortage of tech- 
nicians and trained Government workers. 
Cambodia has a good balance of trade, 
with exports—mainly rubber and_ rice— 
balancing imports almost exactly. Rice 
production could be increased, but the 
typical Cambodian sees no profit in work- 
ing much harder so long as he is able 
to eat. 

The Cambodians like the feeling of 
independence and they want to keep 
their country that way—free from domi- 
nation by the French, the Communists 
or anybody else. What gives this fact 
world-wide importance now is that Cam- 
bodia occupies a vital strategic position 
in the fighting in Southeast Asia. 

The country is bounded on the east 
by Vietnam, much of which is domi- 
nated by Communist armies. To the 
north is Laos, which has been invaded 
by Communists. And on the west is 
Thailand—nervous and unhappy when- 
ever the Communists move close to their 
border. 

The question is whether the affable 
Cambodians—content to live in their tiny 
stilt-legged huts dotting the fertile coun- 
tryside—are capable of defending this 
strategic crossroads. That question has 
yet to be answered, but one thing is cer- 
tain: They are going at the job with 
much more enthusiasm, energy and suc- 
cess now as an independent nation than 
they ever did when the French were 
governing their country. 
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“NEW LOOK”: HARDER-HITTING ARMY | 


om “NEW LOOK” in the U.S. armed 

services is showing up: first in the 

Army. Here is the country getting a view 
© e.6h6©° » «<6 . ‘6 Ia 

U S$ A Divi of “more defense for less man power,” if 
rm sion 7 ei 

ewe y not for less money, through a big  in- 








crease in fighting strength of combat 
- divisions. 
UP In the Army division of today, man 
eee. | POWER... sii ciara lied ° power is up 19 per cent over the World 
19 To War II division. Firepower, the power 
to inflict casualties, however, is up 84 
Strength Strength per cent. That is revealed now in budget 
in 1945 NOW hearings before Congress. 
It means that the Army’s present, 
reduced strength of 19 divisions is be- 
14,670 17,509 coming the equal in combat firepower of 
- 35 divisions of a decade ago, or not far 
UP from half the peak combat strength 
-(REPOGOWER _ sai diahdice dee meimaiiiniaaae ° reached in World War II. Men in ground- 
84 fo force uniforms, meanwhile, number only 
a fourth of those in World War II. 





Strength Strength How is this increase in the division's 

in 1945 NOW fighting strength being accomplished? 

The answer, as the chart shows, lies 

largely in new and more potent weap- 

Tanks, 90-mm. gun NONE 138 . ons, plus reorganization to cut overhead 
: and add specialized units. 

Tanks, 76-mm. gun NONE 9 Each division, for example, has added 

© 39 a medium-tank battalion, an antiaircraft- 

105-mm. recoilless rifles NONE artillery battalion, and three tank, heavy- 

75-mm. recoilless rifles NONE 18 mortar and medical companies. Less eff- 


cient antitank and cannon companies 


57-mm. recoilless rifles NONE 81 have been eliminated, 


In World War IL combat, a division 


57-mm. guns 57 NONE normally had a tank battalion attached 
- to it. Now the division has the equiva- 

-30-cal. rifles, M-1 6,268 8,099 - lent of two battalions as part of its own 
organization, armed with the M-48 tank 

-30-cal. rifles, M-1-C 81 243 carrying the powerful 90-mm, gun. 


Pistols, cal. 45 } 228 2 978 Artillery firepower, at the same time, 
’ . ' ’ 


has been increased by 50 per cent just 


Mortars, 4.2-inch NONE 36 by increasing the number of guns. in 
7 “toa™ . 


each battery from four to six. The six- 

Mortars, 60 and 81-mm. 144 ] 17 gun batteries, it turns out, require almost 
no increase in overhead. 

Rocket launchers, 3.5-inch NONE 566 New equipment shows up on all sides 

12 18 in today’s division. Big rocket guns have 


Howitzers, 155-mm. been added—105-mm., 75-mm., and 57- 


< 54 54 mm. recoilless rifles. A number of new, 

Howitzers, 105-mm. light liaison airplanes have been brought 
5 in. Radar equipment also is being added 

Submachine guns 295 970 | 


to increase the accuracy of light artillery. 


— guns 448 667 All of this is in addition to new weap- gh 


ons available to divisions in combat 


Carbines 5,158 5,508 though not a part of divisional equip- 


ment—atomic cannon, medium-range 

guided missiles and helicopters, for ex- 

: IN ADDITION, atomic artillery and longer-range missiles are coming ample—to increase further the fighting 
in as weapons attached to Army corps, to increase power of U.S. ground forces. 

further the ratio of firepower to men in uniform Result is that combat strength per 





man of American ground forces now is 
about double that of a few years ago ~ 
and the trend is still up. 


Source: U. S. Army €195.. By t =. News rab. Corp 
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U.S. HIGHWAYS 





...they cost less to build than not to build 


Each day, thousands of cars and trucks join the 
millions already jamming our overworked highway 
system. 

Each day, motorists pay the toll of additional 
lives and thousands of dollars in time lost on in- 
adequate roads. It actually has gotten to the point 
where, in many cases, it costs less to build new 
roads than not to build them. 

To relieve this dangerous national bottleneck, con- 
tractors everywhere are speeding the completion of 
thousands of miles of new construction. Blaw-Knox 
equipment is helping them build stronger, safer 
highways more rapidly and more profitably. 


Blaw-Knox builds the most complete line of con- 
crete and blacktop construction equipment available, 
including: batching plants, pavers, spreaders, fin- 
ishers, forms and others. You’ll find more of it in 
use than any other equipment made. 

Blaw-Knox engineering achievements are increas- 
ing productivity and lowering costs in major fields 
of industry. The list of products and services below 
is indicative of the broad scope of its activities. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building / Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


before you buy, see if Blaw-Knox makes it 








Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Pittsburgh 38, Pa. and Elyria, Ohio 
Chemical and Process Equipment 
Clamshell Buckets 
Gas Cleaning Equipment 
Open Steel Flooring 
Radio, TV and Transmission 
Towers 
Road Paving Machinery and 
Construction Equipment 
c) Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction 
Steel Plant Equipment— Water 
Cooled Doors, Frames, 
Reversing Valves, etc., 
for High Temperature Furnaces 





Lewis Machinery Division 


Buflovak Equipment Division 
] Groveton, Pa. 


Buffalo 11, N.Y. and Mora, Minn. 


Chemical, Dairy and Food 


"ree" Rolling Mills and Auxiliary 
Process Equipment 


Machinery for Rolling Steel and 
Other Metals 


Chemical Plants Division ; 
Ordnance Equipment 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Engineers and Constructors of 
Chemical Process, Industrial, 
Petroleum and Atomic Energy 
Plants 


Power Piping and Sprinkler 
Division 

Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 

Foote Const. Equip. Division 

Nunda, N.Y. 

Bleck Top Road Pavers 

Concrete Road Pavers 


Prefabricated Piping for High 

Pressures and Temperatures 
Automatic Fire Protection Systems 
Pipe Hangers 


National Alloy Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 

Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperature, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 

Union Steel Castings Division 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 

Ordnance Castings 

Rolls Division 

(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Iron, Steel and Alloy Rolls for 
Rolling Steel and Otier Metals 
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NO REVOLT AMONG SCIENTISTS 


Thousands Are Hard at Work on Atomic Jobs 


Are American scientists in revolt against 
building superbombs? Is there any truth to 
the idea that scientists are a ‘’strange breed,” 
prone to adopt radical creeds? Are they bad 


security risks? 


Questions like these are being asked as a 
result of the security investigation of Dr. J. 


All kinds of statements are being made 
about American scientists just now. Sci- 
entists, it is said by some, are in revolt 
against Government work, are refusing 
to help develop any more superweapons 
of destruction. 

The impression is given that Ameri- 
can scientists as a whole opposed crea- 
tion of the hydrogen bomb. It is suggest- 
ed that scientists are a strange breed— 
natural radicals who have a_ penchant 
for strange and revolutionary doctrines. 

Investigation of Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer on the ground of past association 
with Communists is giving rise to the 
growing interest in scientists. 

There is an impression that Dr. Op- 
penheimer, the man who built the atom 
bomb, also discovered the H-bomb; that 
he personally trained most of the coun- 


Robert Oppenheimer. There is a lot of talk 
about the profession that gave this country 
the A-bomb and the H-bomb. 

To clear up such questions, U.S. News & 


World Report checked the records, consulted 


try’s atomic scientists and has had a 
dominant role in the great postwar de- 
velopment of the atomic program. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has been described 
as a sort of indispensable’ man. Some say 
that his suspension will cause many sci- 
entists in the atomic program to quit 
Government service. 

To find whether or not some of these 
statements being made are true, U.S. 
News & World Report sought out the 
facts from leading scientists and from 
officials in close association with them 
and their work. Inquiries produced dif- 
fering viewpoints, but also brought out 
much that clarifies the situation. Some 
of the commonly expressed impressions, 
and the reaction to such impressions 
trom among leaders in science and Gov- 
ernment, follow. 





~Harris & Ewing 


A-BOMB’‘S OPPENHEIMER 


-U.S. Air Force 


THE BIG BLAST 


For every reluctant scientist, there were several to push ahead 


scientific leaders and Government officials. 
Following are the facts about scientists. 


It is said: Scientists as a whole were 
opposed to developing the hydrogen 
bomb. 

This turns out to be untrue. Among 
the leaders in the field of atomic science, 
there was sharp division. Some opposed 
the bomb. Others favored it. The great 
majority of scientists were not called on 
to express their views. 

What created a false impression about 
this was the fact that the General Ad- 
visory Committee of Scientists, advising 
the Atomic Energy Commission, voted 
in 1949 against a rush program to de- 
velop the H-bomb. This group included, 
besides Dr. Oppenheimer, seven other 
noted scientists. 

But, at the same time, many scientists 
actively boosted the H-bomb proposal. 
These included such famous names as 
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H-BOMB’S TELLER 
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DO SCIENTISTS 


SHUN ATOMIC WORK? 
THE RECORD POINTS THE OTHER WAY 


Number of scientists and engineers 


. 


working on Atomic Energy 
Commission projects: 


7,500 


1949 


6,000 6,200 


1947 1948 
Source: AEC 


Edward Teller, Ernest O. Lawrence, Ken- 
neth S. Pitzer, Wendell M. Latimer, 
Luis W. Alvarez, Harold C. Urey, Wil- 
lard F. Libby, Frederick Seitz and Norris 
E. Bradbury. Some of the original oppo- 
nents later helped develop the bomb. 

One scientist of note said this: 

“The facts are that very few scientists 
were consulted [about the decision to 
build the H-bomb] and that the opposi- 
tion was confined almost exclusively to 
a small group led by Oppenheimer. 
Those of us who advocated a vigorous 
program and helped [AEC Chairman] 
Lewis L. Strauss get the “go-ahead,” re- 
sent the impression that ‘scientists’ op- 
posed the program. I am greatly con- 
cerned lest the American people get the 
impression that scientists generally are 
so foolish as to oppose a program to 
learn the secrets of nature in an area 
important to national security.” 


It is said: Scientists are in revolt 
against work on atomic weapons, con- 
demning use of such weapons on moral 
grounds. 

Again a statement not borne out by 
facts. Records of the Atomic Energy 
Commission show that there were never 
as many scientists at work on Govern- 
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13,582 \ 


13,000 


‘ 
é 


1952 


11,000 


1950 


1951 


ment atomic projects as now. The num- 
ber, nearly doubled since 1949, repre- 
sents a large segment of the nation’s 
qualified experts. 

A responsible official says: “We've 
had no trouble” in finding scientists will- 
ing to work on AEC projects. 

It is conceded by some scientists that 
many of their number were appalled by 
the slaughter their A-bomb wrought at 
Hiroshima and felt moral repugnance 
against creating such terrible weapons. 
They questioned the morality of the H- 
bomb, worked for international outlaw- 
ing of both A-bomb and H-bomb. 

One scientist said there was “some 
apathy” among his colleagues about go- 
ing into Government defense work, 
partly on moral grounds and partly from 
dislike of Government-imposed secrecy. 
But he doubted the number refusing to 
serve has been great. He said any diffi- 
culties encountered in adequately staff- 
ing AEC projects are due mainly to the 
general shortage of scientists, rather than 
to their attitudes. 

“I think most scientists feel as I do,” 
he said, “that it is morally wrong to de- 
stroy. But we want to extend the fron- 
tiers of knowledge as far as we can. And 
we want to serve our country. If the 


X 
IN 1953, 
there were employed 
on AEC projects: 
1,561 biological and 
medical scientists 
2,476 chemists 
1,704 physicists 
768 other 
physical scientists 
1,623 chemical engineers 
1,412 electrical engineers 
1,804 mechanical engineers 
448 metallurgical engineers 
1,786 other engineers 


1953 


{Figures include staffs of AEC 
and its operating contractors) 


© 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


country asks scientists to develop a new 
bomb, they'll try it.” 


It is said: Dr. Oppenheimer is the key 
man in atomic work, now as in the past. 
His loss would cripple the nation’s de- 
fense program. 

Here it is discovered that the father 
of the H-bomb actually is not Dr. Op- 
penheimer, but Dr. Edward Teller of 
the Institute for Nuclear Studies of the 
University of Chicago. It was Dr. Teller 
who, after leading fellow scientists in 
supporting the H-bomb, was put in 
charge of its development. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, since completing 
his A-bomb work, has played chiefly an 
advisory role, as a member of the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee and, later, until 
suspended, as an AEC consultant. Al- 
though many scientists praise his work, 
they deny his indispensability. 

One scientist said: “Dr. Oppenheimer 
has not contributed technically to the hy- 
drogen program recently. Nuclear phys- 
icists are like baseball players. After 35, 
they're no good. Their originality loses 
out. They get to know all the answers, or 
why something can’t be done. All of 
the important things in this field were 
done by people under 30. Einstein did 
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his work before 1920. He’s done very 
little since.” Dr. Oppenheimer is 50. 


It is said: The investigation of Dr. 
Oppenheimer will scare other scientists 
out of Government work. 

Many scientists doubt this. One said: 
“It’s a great injustice to say that scientists 
would sit on their hands about going 
ahead with the nation’s problems if Op- 
penheimer is attacked. There are hear- 
ings like this all the time. This is all 
standard procedure. I’m not alarmed.” 

Another scientist said the Oppenheim- 
er investigation would raise questions 
in the minds of many scientists whether 
it's worth the sacrifice to work for the 
Government when a man “gets castiga- 
tion rather than praise.” But, he said: 
“There's not going to be any strike. 
Scientists are not going to rise up and 
resign in a body.” 

Yet another scientist had this to say: 
“This whole [Oppenheimer] thing does 
have a real effect on the thinking of 
scientific people. They are very much 
disturbed. It will make many hesitant to 
give their opinions. But will scientists 
pull out? I don’t think so, but this makes 
scientists less willing to go in.” 

The Federation of American Scien- 
tists, in a statement by its executive 
committee on the Oppenheimer case, 
said: “It is especially disturbing to find 
that attitudes and opinions on technical 
and policy matters expressed by Oppen- 
heimer in the normal course of advisory 
duties are cited as bases for questioning 
his veracity, conduct and loyalty. This 
kind of attack threatens to stifle at its 
source the expression of independent 
views by Government personnel, ad- 
visers and consultants.” 

This statement, critical as it was of 
the Oppenheimer investigation, con- 
tained no threat by the Federation’s 
1,000 members to quit Government work. 

One Government official recalled that 
in an important laboratory the entire 
scientific staff threatened to quit if one of 
their number, under suspicion, were 
ousted as a security risk. He was ousted. 
Nobody quit. 


It is said: Scientists are a different 
breed. They tend to radical ideologies, 
are more prone to accept Communism 
than most people. 

Scientists—and many who know them 
best—deny this emphatically. Although 
scientists, trained to think critically, may 
be more willing than some to consider 
radical ideas, their defenders say this 
same training helps them to reject such 
ideologies as Communism. 

“Scientists are not a separate breed of 
men,” Morton Grodzins of the University 
of Chicago, wrote in the “Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists.” “They, like others in 
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the Western culture, cherish a set of 
Western values. Some, such as the value 
of freedom, they find indispensable to 
their own work and work satisfaction. 
These values may not lead to extravagant 
national loyalty. But they certainly mili- 
tate against an identification with the 
Soviet Union.” 

Another scientist said this: “Among 
scientists, as in other intellectual groups, 
there will be some who hold extreme 
political views—Communism for exam- 
ple. I do not believe that the proportion 
among scientists is at all large.” 


It is said: Scientists are bad security 
risks because they don’t believe in se- 
crecy and lean to ideas of world govern- 
ment instead of national patriotism. 

This really stirs up the scientists and 
also brings denials from officials. They 
point out that very few scientists have 
been convicted of giving atomic secrets 
to Russia. Most of those convicted were 
born in countries other than those where 
they worked—like Klaus Fuchs. 

Gordon Dean, former AEC Chairman, 
was asked one time: “Does the scientist 
have less regard for loyalty to his coun- 
try than other people?” 

His answer was: “I don’t think that 
you can say that scientists are an en- 
tirely different breed in that respect.” 

The late Senator Brien McMahon 
(Dem.), of Connecticut, former chair- 
man of the congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, once took issue 
with a remark “about the scientists who 
were eager to take all secrets out of the 
country to Moscow.” 

“I found no such disposition in any 
atomic scientist,” the Senator said. 

Scientists do have a “distaste for 
classification” of scientific information, 
one of them conceded. “But,” he added, 
“like anyone else, if they are convinced 
that secrecy is a patriotic duty they'll ob- 
serve it.” 


It is said: U. S. is losing ground in the 
atomic race for lack of scientists. 

That there is a national shortage of 
scientists is admitted. Howard A. Meyer- 
hoff, executive director of the Scientific 
Manpower Commission, cites surveys 
showing a shortage of 5,000 to 10,000 
scientists and 35,000 to 40,000 engi- 
neers in the U.S. This he regards as a 
more serious threat to America’s atomic 
program than any reluctance by scientists 
to serve the Government. 

However, officials and scientists alike 
point out, this does not mean the U.S. 
is losing ground to Russia or any other 
country. The scientific shortage is world- 
wide. Atomic experts are quick to re- 
mind questioners that the U.S. got both 
the A-bomb and the H-bomb first. And 
it was done by the scientists. 
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CHIEFTA!N DE LUXE STATION WAGON 


A General Motors Masterpiece 





Dollar for Dollar 


You Can’t Beat a 


Does so much... costs so little! 


The Pontiac Station Wagon 
shown above carries the same 
fundamental appeal you'll find in 
every 1954 Pontiac model: It’s 
big, smart, beautiful and superla- 
tively well-built... yet it costs you 
just a few dollars more than the 
very lowest in price! 

When you drive your favorite 
model Pontiac, you'll discover 
that despite its low cost, it ranks 
with the very finest in what you 
expect of a car. [ts big, powerful, 


high-compression engine is unsur- 
passed for ALL-AROUND perform- 
ance. It’s styled to be at home in 
the smartest company. It’s built 
to stand out where the going is 
rough. It handles easily. It’s 
roomy, comfortable, and out- 
standingly luxurious. And _ its 
reputation for dependability and 
economy is world-wide. 

So why not make your next new 
car a Pontiac? You'll be mighty 
proud and happy if you do. 





The rear seat in this handsome 6-passenger interior, in 
green or red Morrokide with ivory trim, folds forward 
to provide eight feet of cargo space with tail gate open. 


DON’T MISS DAVE GARROWAYS NIGHTTIME SHOW—NBC-TV  e@ PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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More than ninety years ago, Jim Gore gave instructions 
to make sure his bourbon was “Best in the World.” 
“The finest grains will cost you more. Use them. 

Rely completely on the crystal clear spring water of 
Nelson County hills. Above all, take your time, 

and follow my sour-mash process.” 











To this day we take these same careful steps. As a result, 
you will note Old Jim Gore’s rich, smooth taste. 

Its rare “bouquet.” And its live, brilliant color. 

Ask for this wonderful bourbon today. 


OLD JIM GORE 


100 Proof Bottled in Bond. Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 
Bottled by the Old Jim Gore Company, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
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How Russians Use Ships to Snoop 
They Spy on Maneuvers, Stir Trouble Ashore 


Seagoing spies from Russia 
are a new worry for Allied de- 
fense planners. Soviet ships, un- 
invited, turn up almost any- 
where. 

They fish near Allied maneu- 
vers, tie up for “‘repairs’’ at key 
Western ports, make cargo stops 
where crews can survey U. S. 
arms in Europe. 

It's an obvious way to snoop 
on the free world—and it isn’t 
easy to stop. 

NAPLES 

Evidence is growing that Russia is 
using its merchant marine to set up 
“floating bases” for spying out the 
defense plans of the U.S. and its 
allies. 

Soviet fishing trawlers have been 
sighted on the high seas in the neigh- 
borhood of Allied naval and air ma- 
neuvers. Surprise calls by Russian 
merchantmen at European ports have 


coincided with Communist disturbances 
abroad. Increasingly, Soviet freighters 
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are putting in for emergency “repairs” 
at naval anchorages in Europe used as 
bases by the U.S. Navy. 

All these “coincidences” are coming 
under suspicion now. Europeans, in- 
clined to scoff at the security measures 
at U.S. ports, are becoming alarmed 
as signs multiply that all Soviet shipping 
is a vital part of Soviet espionage—a 
key link between the Kremlin and its 
agents in the West. 

“Operation Red Eye” is the name 
Italian security officials have given to 
the strange actions of Soviet ships in 
and around the ports of Italy that serve 
as the southern anchor of the North At- 
lantic Treaty forces and are frequent 
ports of call for the U.S. Sixth Fleet, 
the largest naval force stationed in the 
Mediterranean. Its ships pull into Naples 
every five or six weeks. 

The Soviet freighter Andreev put 
into Naples in November, 1952, for 
cylinder-block repairs. Italian shipyards 
estimated the job would take between 
five and eight months. 

Today, 17 months later, the Andreev 
is finally ready to leave. But the ship 
had barely left her repair berth in the 
Naples yard before another Soviet 
freighter, the Deznev, hove into the 
harbor and entered the same berth. Her 


—United Pre. 


IN NAPLES HARBOR: NATO SHIPS ... 
“Operation Red Eye” involves some strange actions by Soviet ships 


captain reported the need for repairs 
that would take “about four months.” 

“Emergency repairs” have taken other 
Soviet freighters into other Italian ports 
recently. One just left Leghorn after 
spending a month in the port which is 
the main supply center for U.S. forces 
in Austria. The Russian visitors to Leg- 
horn looked over mile after mile of 
storage dumps and fields stacked with 
U.S. Army tanks and trucks. 

Two Russian freighters pulled into 
Syracuse in Sicily for repairs while the 
port was being used as a base for Allied 
maneuvers in the Mediterranean. They 
left two days after the maneuvers ended. 

Another Soviet freighter with papers 
showing her to be en route from a Black 
Sea port to Naples made a long detour 
for repairs at Venice last year. The visit 
coincided with anti-Yugoslav — rioting 
among Italians in nearby Trieste—riots 
in which Moscow Communists played a 
part. 

Russian ships bringing cargoes to 
Italy under a trade agreement between 
the two countries also seem to time 
their Galls well. A Soviet freighter 
pulled into Brindisi a few weeks ago 
at a time when U.S. aircraft carriers 
were bringing in jet planes for Italy’s 
Air Force. Eight Russian freighters 





. AND RUSSIAN FREIGHTER, THE ‘‘ANDREEV’ 
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have called at Naples in the last five 
months. 

It was the emergency repair calls of 
the Andreev and now the Deznev which 
aroused the suspicions of Allied intelli- 
gence officers at Naples, however. Ital- 
ian port officials say that until these 
two freighters showed up for servicing 
no freighter had ever been laid up in 
Naples yards for more than two weeks. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
officials asked- the Italian authorities 
responsible for port security to look 
into the matter. The Italians caught 
the Soviet political commissar of the 
Andreev in conference with one of the 
top leaders of the Naples Communist 
Party. They discovered that “engineers” 
from the Soviet Embassy in Rome, who 
were making frequent trips to Naples to 
“inspect the work,” actually knew little 





IN ENGLISH CHANNEL: RUSSIAN SHIP AND TRAWLERS 


the strange “coincidences” that have 
brought Russian shipping to the scene 
of Allied maneuvers elsewhere in Euro- 
pean waters. 

“Operation Red Herring” is the tag 
U.S. naval officials put on the activities 
of Soviet fishing trawlers operating from 
the English Channel through the North 
and Baltic seas. These fishing fleets are 
causing concern to the British Admiral- 
ty, which also is concerned about the 
movement of Soviet freighters. 

In 1950 a group of Russian fishing 
trawlers appeared in the English Chan- 
nel at the same time an Allied naval 
exercise got under way. In January, 
1951, more Soviet fishing boats showed 
up during British Home Fleet maneu- 
vers. Again, in October of 1951, Rus- 
sian herring fishermen turned up to 
watch the British Navy making tests in 











—Wide World 


“Operation Red Herring” fans out into the North Sea 


or nothing about engineering. By the 
time the Deznev turned up to take the 
place of the Andreev, Naples port au- 
thorities had had enough. 

Now Italian security officers have 
been posted on Soviet freighters in re- 
pair berths. Ten Italian plain-clothes- 
men have been assigned to cover the 
movements of the Russian crews. wher- 
ever they go ashore. The Italian Govern- 
ment dismantled the radios aboard the 
Russian ships—an extraordinary precau- 
tion. The Russian Ambassador in Rome 
has been informed by the Italian Gov- 
ernment that any Soviet ship being re- 
paired in Italy over a period of months 
hereafter will be permitted to keep only 
a skeleton crew on board. The rest of the 
crew must go back to Russia. 

The calls of Soviet merchantmen at 
Italian ports follow, in some respects, 
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convoy operations off the Shetland Is- 
lands. 

A climax came in September, 1952, 
when scores of Russian fishing trawlers 
appeared off the Faeroe Islands at the 
very time the U.S., Britain and France 
were conducting one of their biggest 
joint sea and air maneuvers—Exercise 
Mainbrace. More recently, Russian 
freighters have turned up so frequently 
off the southeast coast of Britain that 
the Royal Navy called off tests with ra- 
dar and guided torpedoes which were 
being held in that area. 

About three Russian freighters call at 
British ports each month, and one ves- 
sel makes combined passenger ‘and 
freight trips between London and Len- 
ingrad once a month. British security 
officers noted last winter that two Rus- 
sian ships arrived in British ports just 






before a letter from Guy Burgess, one 
of the two British diplomats who van- 
ished in 1951, was mailed in London. 

Channel ports in continental Europe 
are accustomed to the appearance of 
Russian freighters, too, They are fre- 
quent visitors to Le Havre, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam and other ports of the area. 
The French police, particularly, have 
fat files on the “coincidence” between 
the arrival of Soviet ships and the out- 
break of Communist troubles ashore. 

Russia’s merchant fleet adds up to 
some 500 freighters of 1,000 tons or 
more, plus some 35 seagoing tankers. 
In addition, about 600 Soviet fishing 
trawlers operate in the Atlantic, the 
North Sea and the Baltic. 

All of these ships are owned and 
operated by the Soviet Government. All 
crew members are picked by Soviet 
officials. All missions are assigned to 
each ship by higher-ups in Moscow. 
Soviet ship captains deviate from pre- 
arranged schedules only on orders. 

The fact, recognized by all Western 
governments, is that the Soviet merchant 
marine and fishing fleets are as much 
instruments of the Moscow Govern- 
ment as is the Soviet Navy itself. Such 
Soviet ships, however, are accorded the 
same privileges and rights on the high 
seas as the privately owned and operated 
merchant and fishing ships of other na- 
tions. 

The true role of the Russian ships is 
no mystery to intelligence officers of the 
free world. Publicly they say nothing. 
But privately they agree that, while the 
Russian crews are going about their busi- 
ness in commercial fishing and cargo-car- 
rying, they also are under orders to serve 
as the eyes of the Kremlin on the high 
seas and when in Western ports. 

There is evidence that Soviet ships 
carry funds in many currencies—some 
to support Communist parties in non- 
Communist countries. Crews probably 
serve as couriers for military and other 
intelligence gathered by Communist 
agents in foreign countries. They provide 
the safest route for such agents to travel 
between Russia and their posts abroad. 

Soviet crews are carefully selected 
and—if they are like everything else 
under Kremlin control—heavily loaded 
with secret-police agents. Such men, 
trained for the work, can. be extremely 
useful to Moscow when Russian ships 
tie up near Allied maneuvers or fleet 
concentrations. 

What is beginning to bother Allied 
intelligence officials now is how to con- 
trol the activities of the Soviet’s “float- 
ing spies” at a time when European 
countries are clamoring for more and 
more trade with Russia—trade that will 
bring Soviet freighters into their ports 
at an increasing rate. 
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JOB OUTLOOK FOR CLASS OF ‘54 


Plenty of Openings—Pay Above a Year Ago 


The boom is still on, for this 
year's college graduates. Col- 
leges report more calls than they 
can fill, for engineers, scientists, 
teachers. 

Demand for salesmen is the 
greatest ever, and rising. Offers 
roll in for many accountants, 
lawyers, journalists. 

Salaries are up, too. But em- 
ployers are getting choosy. 
“Panic hiring’ is over. 


The college graduate of 1954 will 
find jobs plentiful, with salaries up a 
bit from 1953. 

Compared with any normal year, job 
prospects are very rosy for graduates 
who can start their careers at this time. 
The 1954 class is the smallest in six 
years, and the draft will take many of its 
members. So there still is scarcity, rather 
than oversupply, of graduates in many 
occupational fields. 

The “gold rush,” however, is waning, 
even for campus geniuses. Bright lads 
with good records are much sought after 
by industry, but employers no longer bid 
against each other with big premiums 
for exceptional youths. The youths with 
marginal records have to get out and 
scratch for jobs. 

These are the conclusions that emerge 
from a U. S. News & World Report sur- 
vey of the job market awaiting college 
graduates in 1954. 

Industry’s plans for the coming crop 
of college graduates are indicated by the 
hiring schedules of four leading com- 
panies. 

General Motors hired 2,000 college 
graduates in 1953 and expects to hire 
1,600 from the class of 1954. Average 
starting salaries in the auto industry, of 
which GM is the biggest company, range 
from $350 to $365 a month. GM hires 
engineers, mostly, but it also takes some 
accounting graduates, plus some business 
and liberal-arts graduates for training in 
production. 

United Aircraft had a quota of 725 
graduates in 1953. It plans to hire more, 
around 800, in 1954. As a rule of thumb, 
the company offers average starting sal- 
aries of around $350 to $400 a month— 
about the same as last year, or a shade 
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higher. United needs engineers, for the 
most part, but takes in a very few busi- 
ness trainees. United’s personnel officials 
expect to have trouble in finding enough 
qualified young engineers to meet their 
1954 quota. 

U.S. Steel probably will hire 225 to 
250 graduates in 1954, about the same 
number as last year. Salaries offered will 
be about the same as in 1953. An engi- 
neer with a bachelor’s degree gets around 
$355 a month. The company is primarily 
interested in engineering specialists, but 





—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
SENIORS ON CAMPUS 
Job prospects are still rosy 


it does check liberal-arts students for 
salesman trainees. 

General Electric has made offers to 
about 1,300 engineers this year, com- 
pared with about 1,600 last year. GE 
offers college graduates a base monthly 
salary of $368.86, compared with $350 
in 1953. Certain amounts are added 
where a man has additional degrees, has 
completed military service, has had some 
experience on the job. In addition to en- 
gineers, the company will hire about 150 
graduates this year for its manufacturing 
training program. About 70 per cent will 
be technicians; 30 per cent, nontechnical 
and business-administration graduates. 
Two hundred other graduates will be 
hired for business training. 

That’s a peek at how the largest com- 
panies are recruiting college men_ this 
vear. 


In view of the scarcity of graduates 
who will be available for jobs, companies 
with any likely need for “new blood” are 
moving early to find promising vouths. 
There will be 343,000 men and women 
graduates in 1954, or 31 per cent fewer 
than in 1950. Of the men graduates, half 
or more will be drafted, or taken as 
Reserve officers. 

The 1954 job market is outlined, in 
more detail, by comments of placement 
officials at leading universities from coast 
to coast. Their replies to queries from 
U.S. News & World Report are as fol- 
lows. 

In the East, this was the situation: 

University of Maine—’54 grads in good 
demand though employers are much 
more selective. Quality before quantity is 
keynote. Active specialties are electronics, 
chemicals, paper, heavy machinery, air- 
craft, insurance, accounting. Fair demand 
in sales field, banking, retailing. Recruit- 
ing visits holding up well but offers lag- 
ging somewhat. Most of class seen placed 
by June, but military service will take 
many. Pay rates increased slightly over 
1953; starting average for technical men 
about $360 per month; nontechnical, 
$325. 

Harvard University—Competition for 
engineering graduates still intense. Be- 
ginning salaries up about $15 per month 
over last year. Demand for chemists also 
still very high. Most companies employ- 
ing liberal-arts graduates are taking about 
the same number as last year. Many will 
receive $300 to $325 monthly and some 
will get $350. Some leveling off in de- 
mand for seniors by heavy industry. 
However, demand for seniors in all fields 
of study for sales is higher this year than 
last. Total job offers to seniors running 
ahead of last year so far. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
—MIT placement approximately the same 
as last year. Demand for men in elec- 
tronics, aircraft, mechanical and chemical 
engineering particularly strong. Growing 
demand noted for food technologists, 
acoustical engineers and geologists. Com- 
panies more selective. Starting salaries for 
bachelor degrees average $368 a month 
compared with $350 last year. Masters, 
$415 compared with $395 last year. Sal- 
aries for doctors of science often a matter 
of personal negotiation but average start- 
ing apparently more than $560 compared 
with about $500 last year. 

Columbia University—Job market for 
graduates is still very good but total 
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demand is down and companies are more 
selective. “The bloom is off the rose, and 
it is high time,” said one University offi- 
cial, adding that it will mean a much 
happier and healthier atmosphere on the 
campus if the lush job market for gradu- 
ates levels off; that most students have 
been blinded by the multiplicity of good 
offers and they have neglected to make 
careful career decisions on their own. 
Though over-all demand is down, em- 
ployer requests for interviews are highest 
in Columbia’s history. University officials 
canceled or turned down nearly 50 inter- 
view schedules for lack of interested stu- 
dents. Most salaries are the same; some 
are up, none down. 

University of Pittsburgh—Same number 
of companies visiting campus as in 1953. 
Interviewers more selective. Greatest de- 
mand still for technically trained. Slightly 
greater interest in nontechnical graduates 
for training programs. Average for tech- 
nically trained, $370 compared with $350 
in 1953. Salaries for nontechnical men in 
$275-to-$325 range, also slightly higher 
than last year. 

In the South, reports are these: 

Georgia School of Technology—De- 
mand for engineering graduates equal to 
that of 1953. Demand strong in design, 
research, development, construction and 
production. Strongest industries are oil, 
aircraft, electrical, mechanical and chem- 
ical. Average starting salaries seem to be 
$370 per month, an increase of $20 per 
month over 1953. No evidence or feeling 
of recession in placement activity. Seniors 
of 1954 more sincere and eager than 
last year. 

University of Tennessee—Demand for 
1954 graduates in engineering, physics, 
math, chemistry and business administra- 
tion has remained just about as high as 
in 53. Employer visits continue high—14 
more in February-March this year than 
last. More employers are seeking fewer 
people. Apparently most °54 graduates 
are subject to military service. Men sub- 
ject to immediate service are finding jobs 
tighter, especially with the small em- 
ployer. 

University of Kentucky—Greatly in- 
creased demand for teachers and sales 
personnel, with increased salaries for 
teachers. Demand for commerce gradu- 
ates shifting slightly from technically 
trained to sales. Demand in engineering 
and sciences increased but seemingly 
more selective. About $25 per month in- 
crease for engineers. Little change in sal- 
aries for others. 

University of Texas—Demand tor 
teachers highest in elementary education. 
High-school teachers of science, math, 
commerce, in critical short supply. Col- 
lege teaching jobs going without appli- 
cants. Considerable increase in demand 
for graduates in real estate and insurance, 
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management, banking and finance. Pre- 
vailing salaries for business graduates 
$300 to $350 for large concerns; $275 to 
$300 for small firms. Unable to meet de- 
mand for stenographers. Demand _ for 
sales personnel, all types, greatest and 


‘rising. Demand for all types of engineers 


unchanged; very high. Pharmacists still 
scarce. Demand for lawyers about same. 
Their salaries steady at $300 to $350. 

In the Midwest, job prospects are 
described this way: 

Universitv of Illinois—Heaviest de- 
mand for 1954 graduates in engineering 
and chemistry. Greatest demand for com- 
merce graduates in accounting, sales. 
Salaries up over 1953. Bachelor in chem- 
istry in 1954 ranging $365 to $375. 
Bachelor in engineering ranging $290 to 
$470 in 1954. 

Northwestern University — Continued 
heavy demand for engineers and men in 
physical sciences. Salary about $385 for 
engineers. Strong demand for account- 
ing, sales, and general-training pro- 
grams in industry; salaries about $325. 
Teaching salaries up about $200 a year 
over year ago. General job prospect con- 
tinues to be good in almost all fields. 

University of Missouri —Elementary 
teachers, social workers, and journalists 
in teaching, newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision are all in excellent demand. Sal- 
aries start at $3,000 and up—$200 over 
1953. Business salaries up 5 to 10 per 
cent with companies more selective and 
needing specialists. Greater and excellent 
demand for lawyers at $4,000 and up, 
especially by small business. This is a 
new trend. Agriculture good at $3,600 to 
$4,000. Home economics excellent at 
$4,300. Ph.D.’s in physics $5,000 to 
$7,200; masters at $3,000 to $5,200. 

University of Kansas—Still unable to 
supply graduates to meet job demands. 
Business and engineering employers are 
more selective. Starting salaries same as 
year ago or up. Business offers average 
$325 to $350; engineering, math, science 
average $350 to $375. Teaching offers 
$2,800 a year for women up to $3,400 
for men and specialists. Journalism grads 
start $60 to $65 a week. Supply of nurses, 
medical technicians, physical and occupa- 
tional therapists, clinical psychologists, 
speech teachers is years behind demand. 

University of Wisconsin—Shortages still 
exist in all engineering, physical sciences, 
accounting, home economics, teaching. 
Over-all demand slightly less than spring, 
1953, but no noticeable letup in recruit- 
ing activities although all companies more 
selective. Starting salaries up. Alumni of 
three to five years showing unrest be- 
cause of small spread between rates for 
Starting graduates and those who have 
been employed a short time. 

University of Minnesota—Demand for 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Gives instant answers —no presetting of 
dials, bars, levers to slow you down. Float- 
ing Touch speeds figure work by making 
it easier. Three-Way Error Control gives 
automatic accuracy. Call the Comptometer 
representative. 
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How to Win a Bet 
with a Carpet Tack 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 














There’s the story of two rival 
Kentucky distillers who boasted of 
their educated taste. 


On sampling his competitor’s 
bourbon, one distiller claimed he 
could detect the faint trace of a 
carpet tack. Bets were soon made 
and the barrel emptied. 


Sure enough, from the upended 
bung with the last few drops, rolled 
the offending tack! 


Might be more fact than fiction 
here. Iron colors whiskey over 
night. Through the years, a single 
tack could turn a whole barrel dark. 


In fact, in the old days when 
whiskey was sold to taverns in 
bulk, it was quite a trick to slip 
into the back room and drop a nail 
into a competitor’s barrel. Many 
an honest distiller has had to re- 
place his ‘‘spiked’’ bourbon. 


Nowadays, with open barrels 
outlawed, whatever tampering 
might be done to the original Ken- 
tucky sour mash formula occurs 
before the whiskey reaches glass. 


Such “‘tampering”’ takes the form 
of short-cutting the mashing and 
fermenting to save time, or distill- 
ing at the highest permissible proof 
to save costs and shorten the aging. 


Our old-line family distillery has 
succumbed to neither of these temp- 
tations. We purposely cling to old 
fashioned sour mash methods, pre- 
ferring to remain small and owner- 
managed while limiting our market 
to the comparative few who can 
appreciate and afford our special, 
costly type of bourbon. 


If you are one who regards his 
whiskey as a personal matter, a 
friendly affinity between man 
and brand, OLD FITZGERALD may 
well prove a discovery worth your 
pursuit. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business executives who 
have thus made our brand their 
own, and find it good business to 
share, in moderation, with asso- 
ciates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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business-administration graduates very 
good but down slightly from 1953. Av- 
erage starting salary about $325 per 
month locally. Demand for technical 
graduates continues high, starting salaries 
averaging $375. Good demand for liberal- 
arts graduates with some increase in train- 
ing programs for women graduates. Start- 
ing salaries $225 to $450 for men and 
$200 to $350 for women. Increased de- 
mand for teachers, with average starting 
salary $3,600. Supply short of demand in 
many fields, including home economics, 
wood technology, food technology, recre- 
ation and medical technology. 

University of Michigan—Although over- 
all demand for graduates is somewhat 
less this year than at Korean-war peak, 
graduating class is smaller so demand for 
individual students remains about the 
same. Supply of returning veterans and 
lessening business activity have taken the 
panic and recklessness out of college 
recruiting, so most companies are able to 
be a bit more selective. Greatest demand 
this year for engineers, accountants, 
chemists, physicists, salesmen, manage- 
ment trainees, pharmacists, librarians and 
mathematicians. Such fields as advertis- 
ing, public relations, persormel, writing, 
radio and TV reflect some oversupply. 
Starting salary level slightly above last 
year. Demand for women very high, es- 
pecially in retailing, social services, secre- 
tarial fields. 

In the West, here are the indications: 

University of Calitornia~Number of 
companies conducting interviews as great 
as in 1953 peak but total number of of- 
fers suspected to be considerably less. 
Greatest demand for engineers, chemists, 
physicists, accountants, sales trainees 
and retail merchandisers. Salary mini- 


mum same as last year: $350 for tech- 
nical men; $300 to $350 for accountants; 
$260 to $285 for retail merchandisers: 
$275 to $350 for sales trainees. While 
heavy recruitment of June candidates 
continues, local job listings for alumni 
are greatly under 1953. 

Stanford University—Job offers are just 
about the same as a year ago. Civil- 
engineers demand has eased slightly, but 
calls for other types of engineers are up. 
Sales-personnel demand is strengthening. 
Opportunities are rising in financing, ac- 
counting and related activities. 

University of San  Francisco—More 
company representatives are calling on 
next June’s graduates, but they are not 
committing themselves to hiring as vet. 
In most cases they want to see how stu- 
dents make out in their last quarter. 
Competition for jobs is much keener this 
year than last. Average wages being dis- 
cussed are about $300 for a starter, up 
about $10 from year-ago levels. Em- 
phasis is shifting to broader skills, more 
liberal-arts and business-administration 
backgrounds. Outlook is fully as good 
as a year ago for students willing to 
work. 

University of Washington—Greater de- 
mand for engineering and sales appli- 
cants than in spring of 1953. Somewhat 
less demand for accounting and physical- 
science graduates. Pronounced drop in 
general-business jobs. Over-all job_list- 
ings this spring are running about 16 per 
cent less for men and 22 per cent less 
for women than last spring. 

The outlook, thus, varies from place to 
place and by occupation. Over all, it looks 
as if another good year is in prospect for 
the graduates who come out of college in 
June. 
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COMPANY TALENT SCOUT TALKS TO STUDENTS 


. . . employers are choosier 
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$1675 envestment in Recordak Microfilming 


pays *15,000 annual dividend 


L. F. Rothschild & Co., N.Y.C., one of the coun- 
try’s leading Stock Exchange firms, calls their 
Recordak installation “One of the smartest in- 
vestments we ever made.” Total cost in 1953 
for Recordak Microfilmer, Film Reader and Micro- 
film was $1,675. Now see how they figure their 
$15,000 per year savings. It may suggest ideas 
for your business, regardless of its type or size. 


$10,500 saved by eliminating manual transcription. 
No longer is it necessary to transcribe by hand the 
stock certificate numbers for the millions of dollars 
worth of securities passing through the firm’s hands. Or 
to keep two men busy every day listing the certificate 
numbers and the amount of shares on customer-stocks 
going ex-dividend. This job, for example, is now done in 
one hour daily by the girl at the Recordak Microfilmer. 

Transcription errors and resultant tie-ups are also a 


thing of the past. The Recordak Microfilmer photographs 
documents as fast as they are fed with 100% accuracy. 

Plus a $2,700 saving in stationery. Recordak Micro- 
filming reduced twenty-four separate office routines to 
eight, which eliminated the use of many office forms, 
records and carbon copies. 


Plus an $800 saving in postage and express charges, 


Recordak Microfilms have replaced the duplicate paper 


records of transactions and can be mailed to the 
out-of-town vault at a fraction of the old cost. 

Plus a $1,000 saving in vault-storage and record- 
elimination costs. Their Recordak Microfilms can be 
stored in approximately 2% of the space previously 
required, will remain intact year after year. Extra pro- 
tection which L. F. Rothschild appreciates. 

Can Recordak Microfilming cut your costs? In all 
probability, yes / For this truly amazing process is now 
simplifying routines for 65 different types of business . . . 
thousands of concerns. And the chances are some of 
these routines are similar to yours. 

Write for full story—including facts on the line of 
Recordak Microfilmers designed for all requirements, all 
budgets. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 


Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Vice Chairman of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


CONSTRUCTION BOOM AHEAD 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is the building boom to keep 
right on? Or is the construction industry headed 
for a slump? May America suddenly find that 
the country is overbuilt? 

These are questions that are being asked re- 
peatedly as building activity stays high while bus- 
iness generally has been easing off. To get the an- 
swers, and to obtain an expert appraisal of the 
outlook for building in this country, U.S. News 
& World Report invited Thomas S. Holden to its 
conference room. The exclusive interview with Mr. 
Holden follows. 








THOMAS S. HOLDEN is vice chairman of F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, a service and _ statistical 
organization for the building industry. This or- 
ganization keeps close tab on construction through 
reports from 37 States east of the Rockies. 

Mr. Holden has been with F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration since 1919 and has served as its active head 
since 1941. A graduate of the University of Texas 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
he started his career as a practicing architect and 
has been closely associated with the building in- 
dustry ever since. 








Q There does seem to be a continuing boom in 
building, Mr. Holden, doesn’t there? 

A It is a continuation of last year’s boom, yes. 

Q But it is not as high a level as last year’s. Would 
you still call it a boom? 

A In terms of physical volume of building, it is not 
the very peak. In terms of dollar expenditure for 
building plus engineering, it is a peak. 

Q What do you mean by “building plus engineer- 
ing’? 

A Buildings are structures with floors and walls 
and roofs—enclosed space. Highways, sewers and 
utilities generally are engineering structures. The 
term “construction” covers both. Our reporting covers 
both. Statistically, we have two measures. For build- 
ing operations we record the amount of new floor 
space, plus total valuation. For the engineering struc- 
tures, we report only the dollar valuation. There’s 
no common physical unit there in the engineering 
projects such as you have in the “new floor space” as 
applied to building. 

Q Where is the greatest activity at present? 

A In several classifications at the present time. Of 
course, the residential-building boom has been taper- 
ing off. The peak of residential activity was in 1950. 
Tt has been surprising to lots of people that you could 
have an over-all construction boom without a peak in 
residential volume. Residential activity is at a high 
level, but below the peak. Now, last year, with the re- 
moval of the restrictions on commercial building, there 
was a big jump in commercial-building operations. 

Q What would you put under “commercial build- 
ing’? 


A That includes office buildings, stores, neighbor- 
hood shopping centers, store remodeling, service sta- 
tions and all that sort of thing. There was quite a 
jump in that classification—a 50 per cent increase 
over the preceding year. In the classification of edu- 
cational and science buildings there is a boom that 
has been going on since 1948. 

Q And it is continuing? 

A It is continuing and is likely to continue for quite 
a while ahead. There is a tremendous backlog in 
the demand for schools, for instance. There was also 
an increase last year in what we classify as “social 
and recreational projects.” These were banned, of 
course, during the period of the Korean-war con- 
trols, and the controls have now been lifted. 

Q What type of construction is that? 

A That includes theaters, auditoriums, other meet- 
ing places, structures connected with parks, play- 
grounds and athletic fields. 

Q Do apartment buildings go in the housing classi- 
fication? 

A Yes. 

Q How about defense construction, both plant 
and housing—Army and Air Forces bases, for in- 
stance? 

A There wasn’t a great deal for the Korean war. As 
far as actual military construction is concerned, there 
was a holdover of facilities from World War II. 
There has been no particular bulge in that class of 
construction since 1950. Now, of course, there were 
defense plants which were stimulated by the Govern- 
ment’s provision for rapid depreciation write-offs. 
That measure facilitated expansion of steel plants, 
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other types of metalworking industries, and others 
involved in defense production. 

Q Do you have any estimate as to how much the 
industrial increase is a direct result of the rapid write- 
offs on taxes? 

A I don’t have, offhand. It was a sizable amount. 
But what you usually get during a period of war 
mobilization or defense production is a stimulation 
of heavy industries, starting with steel and the other 
metals, and including industries that turn out all 
kinds of military hardware. Then, after that program 
begins to taper off, and the Government isn’t further 
expanding in those lines, you get a tapering off in in- 
dustrial building of that classification. But, in the 
meantime, you have had a ban on the expansion of 
the facilities for producing consumer goods, the soft 
goods, foods, textiles, and so forth, which builds up 
a backlog of demand for increased facilities in this 
general category. So there is a certain cycle that you 
go through at a time of war or defense program. 

Q And so now you are getting in industrial build- 
ing a pretty high level for this nonmilitary type of 
g00ds— 

A That’s right. Yes, a backlog demand has been 
building up, just as, when you had a ban on residen- 
tial construction, you wound up with a backlog on 
residential demand. 

Q Is the current trend stronger than you thought it 
would be? 

A Somewhat so. 

Q Last year, Mr. Holden, you estimated a 3 per 
cent decline for this year as a whole. Do you now 
figure that there won’t be any decline this year? 

A Last year we figured a 3 per cent decline in over- 
all dollar volume—this was an estimate made last 
November—and a 5 per cent decline in total build- 
ing as measured in floor space. This year’s record to 
date seems to indicate odds that our estimate will be 
exceeded. At the same time, a lot can happen between 
now and the end of the year. For our purposes we 
don’t see any need for revising that estimate just now. 
All we say is that to date it’s going better than we ex- 
pected. 

Q Were your original estimates in terms of con- 
tracts awarded? 

A Yes, contracts for new construction. 

Q That building will carry how long? 

A That depends, of course. Houses usually take 
three or four months to build. Some types of projects 
will take up to 18 months, or even longer. Most of 
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them require less time than that. A fair-size commer- 
cial project will take, say, six to eight months of 
actual operation to get the contract completed. So 
that that means our contract figures do anticipate the 
actual construction activity. 

Q The construction activity is going to be strong 
through much of the year— 

A It is going to be strong through the first half of 
it, certainly, on the basis of contracts to date. 

Q Have you any idea as to what is going to happen 
the second half? 

A I’m inclined to think activity will hold up right 
through the year—but, of course, I cannot be abso- 
lutely certain. We have a lot of defeatism around this 
country these days, and a lot of demagogues are try- 
ing to talk us into a depression. I don’t know whether 
they can do it or not. I don’t think there is any basic 
reason for pessimism at present. 

Q Is it possible that this country is overbuilt? 

A No. We have backlogs of all sorts. Overbuilt? A 
country that’s increasing at the rate of 51,000 persons 
a week? How fast can you get overbuilt in an economy 
like that? 


(Continued on next page) 
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-.- “Our highway facilities are way behind our needs” 


Q Where are our backlogs greatest, Mr. Holden? Is 
there any particular field? 

A Schools. We’ve been having a boom in schools 
since 1948. Last November it was stated by the Acting 
Commissioner of Education that if we want to get 
caught up on the school needs of this country by 1960, 
we'll have to build twice as fast as we have been 
building. We were then at a rate way above our pre- 
vious records. So, there is a tremendous backlog there. 

We now have more than 53 million motor vehicles 
on the highways and the streets of the United States. 
Our highway facilities and parking facilities are 
way behind our needs. There’s a terrific backlog 
there. It will take some financing to get all those 
things, but the needs are there. If the American 
people are determined to operate 53 million motor 
vehicles, they are going to have the highways to 
operate them on. 

Q And they are going to have more vehicles than 
that— 

A That’s right. And they are going to have the 
schools for their kids, and they are going to have the 
other needed things. Now, the country’s rapid increase 
in population hasn’t made itself felt in housing yet 
because, so far, the increase is due to an increased 
birth rate. At first the babies don’t require much extra 
space to live in, but as the children get bigger and the 
families get larger, the families require more than 
the minimum GI houses they started with. Already 
we are building housing units of a larger average size 
than we were building four and five years ago, and 
spending on the average more dollars per unit than we 
were doing then. 

Q What about costs of this modernization of 
schools? 

A Well, perhaps the school folks went a little bit 
wild on many of these modern improvements; I think 
that now they find that the quantitative need is so 
great that they are having to be a little bit more prac- 
tical with regard to unit costs 


SCHOOL NEEDS STILL AHEAD— 


Q And there are high schools and colleges still 
to come— 

A They are still to come. The big increase in the 
college-age students will come in the 1960s. At present 
the big demand is for the grade schools. Five years 
from now it will be for the high schools, and in the 
1960s it will be the expanded facilities for the colleges. 

Q Has credit use been excessive in the building 
boom? 

A I would say not. Of course, you never quite 
know that a load is excessive until something breaks. 
Whether credit outstanding in the economy is exces- 
sive or otherwise is a question of balance, a question of 
judgment, not a matter of formula. 
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Q It’s the amortized mortgage that has helped in 
the situation, isn’t it? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q So that you won't have people calling loans on 
houses and mortgages the way you once did? 

A That’s right. Every mortgage gets somewhat bet- 
ter every month by reason that each month a part of 
the principal is paid off. 

Q In this period, with some recession, are you §get- 
ting much evidence of increased foreclosures? 

A I haven’t seen any. 

Q Is there any evidence of piling up of houses— 
contractors building a group of houses and being un- 
able to sell them? 

A It was said last year that in certain spots they 
were overbuilding, but I think they’ve got that situa- 


tion rather generally under control. I don’t know of 


any bad situations. 


NO INVENTORYING OF HOUSES— 


Q Then they are not inventorying houses over the 
country? 

A Not very much. It costs too much to carry a 
house you can’t sell. Builders usually schedule their 
operations subject to scaling down if it proves hard to 
move the houses at a satisfactory rate. Just a few 
months’ carrying charges will eat up the profit. 

Q And so people would begin to fail if there were 
any real recession setting in now— 

A That’s right. What they usually do in a dubious 
market is to go ahead on the basis of 25 units at a 
time, whereas two or three years ago they may have 
been starting 100 at a time. They’ll cut it to 25, to 15, 
to 10. They will do everything possible to avoid hav- 
ing to carry unsold houses. 

Q Have you noticed any change in the character of 
housing construction? Are we building larger houses 
or smaller houses? 

A The average dwelling unit is somewhat larg- 
er—larger than last year and larger than the year 
before. I think from 1950 on, the average unit has 
been getting a little bit bigger in terms of square 
feet. 

Q Is there any recent change in that, any tendency 
to stick to the smaller houses? 

A I don’t think so. I think the average num- 
ber of square feet of new floor space was about 
the same the first two months of this year as in 
the first two months of last year. The average num- 
ber of dollars was somewhat higher. We are get- 
ting more and more into a quality market now. 
The minimum shelter demand was taken care of 
with the earlier program. Today a considerable 
portion of the demand is for something a bit bigger 
and something a bit better than the units that satis- 
fied the prevailing demands of several years ago. 
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... “In next few years—about 1 million housing units a year” 


Q How about slum-clearance projects? 

A They are coming along. I don’t think there are 
many that have actually gotten under way as yet. A 
number of cities have progressed with their plans. 
There’s a big project in Chicago. There’s one in New 
York down near Washington Square that’s contem- 
plated. I don’t think they’ve come into the contract 
stage yet, but they are on the way. 

Q We are building about how many houses a year? 

A One million nonfarm units a year. That’s what 
we are doing currently. Of course, we got to nearly 
1.4 million in 1950, which was the all-time peak. 

Q What did we do in the 1920s? 

A The highest number I think was 937,000 in 1925. 

Q The population now is much, much larger than 
then— 

A Well, you don’t build for the existing population. 
Practically all the existing people are housed, you see. 
It’s for the increase that you build—new people, new 
families. 

Q Do you have as much floor space per person 
now as you had then? 

A Presumably, yes. 


WHY HOME PRICES ARE UP— 


Q From your figures alongside the survey which 
was recently taken for the Federal Reserve Board’s 
consumer plan, we seem to have a somewhat smaller 
demand for houses this year, and, on the other hand, 
builders, on the basis of your figures, are shooting for 
higher prices. Don’t these two seem to be out of bal- 
ance? 

A I am talking about a higher-quality house—high- 
er priced but not higher cost, if you get the distinction. 
A house built to the same specifications would prob- 
ably be a little bit cheaper than it was last year, but 
we are actually building at a somewhat higher average 
unit price, which means improving the quality of the 
average house being built. 

Q Do you think you are running into a surplus 
situation? 

A I don’t think so. I think we are due in the next 
few years to run approximately 1 million units a year. 

Q How long can that keep up? 

A I think when that rate changes, it will go up and 
not down. 

Q For what reason? 

A There has been a tapering off in numbers of 
new family formations. We had the peak number 
of marriages in ’46, and since that time the num- 
ber of marriages has been declining—not because 
marriage is less popular, but because there are fewer 
unmarried people of marriageable age left to get 
married. 

Those of marriageable age today were mostly born 
in the 1930s, when the birth rate was low. Between 
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now and 1960 the number of persons of marriageable 
age in the population will be higher than it is now. 

Q So, in ’65 we will hit a boom because of all the 
children that were born in the ’40s— 

A Yes. But between now and then the housing mar- 
ket is holding up to a considerable extent by reason 
of this demand for some bigger and some better living 
facilities. 

Q Have we ever had a bad business slump in this 
country without a rather sizable drop in construction? 

A No, I don’t think so. As I see it—and I’ve spent 
a good part of my life studying these things—con- 
struction measures the economic growth of the coun- 
try. Construction is always undertaken for the sake of 
taking care of some new need—maybe a new com- 
munity need, maybe a new family need; it may be a 
larger house or it may be an expanding business. But 
it is some new requirement brought about by actual or 
anticipated growth. New construction measures the 
growth of the country. 

When we had in the ’30s our worst depression—it’s 
the worst I’ve seen, anyhow—there was definitely a 
period of retarded growth. 

Q Construction was at a high level when it started, 
however, wasn’t it? You said that construction started 
down after 1925— 

A That was housing construction. Not construction 
in general. There were bridges, office buildings, ga- 
rages, highways, churches, dozens of things besides 
houses. People get to talking about these housing 
projects as though they were all of construction. 
That’s an important part, but only a part. 

Q How about the construction of airports and air- 
strips to take care of more modern planes? 

A From my observation in traveling around the 
country, I would guess that not more than one in 10 of 
the country’s commercial airports is adequate today. 
Most of the passenger terminals were built at a time 
when the aviation industry didn’t dream of the present 
volume of traffic. Most of them that you see are over- 
crowded and inadequate in every way. They are being 
gradually replaced. 


INDUSTRIES TO EXPAND— 


Q Aside from public works, do you see any evi- 
dence that we are already overset in investments gen- 
erally as against consumption—industrially, for ex- 
ample? 

A Oh, I wouldn’t think so. I’d say if we’re going to 
produce enough for an improved standard of living 
for 175 million population in 1960, we’re going to have 
to have a lot more facilities than we have today. 

A spokesman for the electric-utilities industry stated 
last November that they expect to double their capac- 
ity within 10 years. At the same time, a spokesman for 

(Continued on next page) 
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..- “I don’t think costs are apt to go down very far” 


the chemicals industry said that in 10 years they would 
increase their present capacity by 75 per cent. 

Those are basic industries, and they are looking 
ahead. Incidentally, the utilities industry probably 
does the best job of long-range planning to meet fu- 
ture requirements of any of our important industries. 
They have to. 

Q That industry is already expanded by a great 
deal since the war. Did the utility spokesman mean 
they were going to double last year’s capacity? 

A From 1953 they would double in 10 years. That 
is what the country will require. 

Q This whole country has to be rebuilt, doesn’t it? 
There’s a lot of modernization to be done— 

A Well, nothing’s finished certainly. 


OFFICE SPACE STILL SHORT— 


Q How about office buildings? 

A In office buildings I think the situation is rather 
mixed. New York has had quite a sizable volume of 
new Office buildings since the war; Pittsburgh has, 
Houston has, and some other cities. Now, there are 
some cities where there is still a very considerable 
shortage of office space. For something like 20 years 
we had almost no new office building. Oh, it wasn’t 
absolutely zero. We did get Rockefeller Center, in 
New York. We got the Marshall Field Building, in 
Chicago. But it was mainly in a few scattered spots. 

You may remember during the war how tight office 
space was everywhere—primarily because the Govern- 
ment was using so much space. But even after the 
Government got out of the office space in these various 
cities, business expanded and took up the space that 
Government vacated. There are plenty of cities right 
now that are very short of office space. 

So, I would say that, while it is a mixed picture from 
one place to another, there is still a sizable potential 
demand for new office building in a great many places 
in this country. 

Q What about public works other than the schools 
and hospitals? 

A All kinds of community facilities are needed. 
Hospitals, yes, by all means. Not only will you have 
more people to take care of, but the trend in modern 
medical practice is to treat people in the hospital. 
People go to the hospital today for even minor things; 
you go for laboratory tests and things of that sort that 
they can’t give you at home. So, you have not only to 
increase in terms of the number of potential patients, 
but also by reason of the fact that the doctors want 
all their patients to come to the hospital. Yes, there 
you have a tremendous potential. 

Now, water supply. I suspect that a large number of 
our urban communities in this country are right now 
on the verge of water shortages—certainly out in the 
dust-bow!] part. I just flew up from Texas recently and 
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saw the dust storms down in that area, and I know 
very well that they are going to have a water-supply 
problem. Also, with increasing population spreading 
out into the suburbs, water supply is going to be a ma- 
jor problem in many cities. Increased population is 
moving into the suburban areas and will call for fur- 
ther development of suburban shopping centers and 
community facilities of other sorts along with growth 
—churches, recreation facilities, and all the other 
things that people want in their community life. 

Q You mentioned earlier that houses now are more 
costly because they are better. Is there any sign of the 
unit price dropping any during this year? Will you 
be getting a better house at any less money? 

A I think the unit cost is down now a little bit. As- 
suming that you are building a house with the same 
plan and specifications as some that were built last 
year, you might get it for 5 per cent less. 

Q Do you see any further trend that way? 

A I don’t think costs are apt to go down very far. 
The cost of a house depends on the cost of a great 
many things. You don’t deflate the cost of a house 
very much unless you deflate a good many prices and 
wage scales across the board, and that’s just what we 
don’t want. 


HOW ASSEMBLY LINE HELPS— 


Q Is there a trend toward larger prefab assemblies? 

A Well, yes. The fully prefabricated house has a 
market, but I think it is a limited market. But there is 
a trend for a certain amount of assembly. It’s been 
going on for quite a while. In the old days, window 
frames were made on the site, and everything of that 
sort. Nowadays, millwork and metalwork comes com- 
pleted from a fabricating plant; other subassemblies 
are put together in the shops and there are various 
kinds of assembly-line operations. It has been a grad- 
ual evolution, however. It has not been the revolution- 
ary thing that people were talking about 20 years ago. 

Q Have the unions objected to that sort of thing? 

A If you hire union labor for the prefabrication 
plants, generally it’s O.K. 

Q Do you think you would get a cheaper house if 
the unions would ease up on their rules? 

A I don’t know. 

Q You don’t think that that’s much of a problem? 

A I don’t think so—certainly much less than peo- 
ple make it out to be. Naturally, when you’ve got this 
so-called “full employment,” nobody has to work very 
hard to hold his job. When people are a little bit more 
concerned about their job, they will put more into it. 
That’s human nature. It isn’t just carpenters—it isn’t 
just plumbers. It’s everybody. Perhaps today they 
are not doing as well as they could do. 

Q Costs could come down a little if they worked 
a little bit harder— 
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.. - “Home improvement: Potentially bigger every year” 


A That’s right. But it is no more true in the build- 
ing field than in any other field. 

Q Is there really a limit on the bricks that a union 
bricklayer will lay? 

A No, that’s largely myth. There is this: In the old 
days when they were supposed to lay a large quantity, 
say 1,400 bricks a day, the walls were built entirely of 
bricks and the backing was rough work and did not 
call for a high degree of skill and care; it could be 
slapped up in a great hurry. 

Nowadays, the brick is practically all facing, which 
has to be done very carefully, very accurately, to pro- 
duce a finished exterior appearance. Now, that ac- 
counts for a good deal of the difference that people 
have talked about. I won’t say that is the full answer, 
but it has a great deal to do with it. 

Q If you got a much more balanced situation in the 
housing market, would the tendency be then for the 
builders not to try to reduce the prices and cut their 
costs, but rather to cut down on the number of units 
they build? 

A They will build only what they can sell. 

Q From what you said, there seems to be very 
little leeway for them actually to reduce costs and 
prices— 

A What can they do? The unit cost of building is 
pretty much a factor of the general price level. You 
are not likely to get at any time any sizable reduction 
in construction costs unless you get a reduction clear 
across the board, which means deflation of the whole 
economy, and then we would have a recession—a real 
one. 


OLD-HOUSE PRICES: DOWN— 


Q We have seen how the steady decline in the price 
of used cars has made it very difficult to sell new cars. 
We have also had a steady drop in the price of used 
houses. Is this affecting the sale of new houses the 
same way? 

A I think those things are related, yes. How long 
that will go on, I don’t know. But I don’t think it’s 
serious. It’s a measure of the market conditions, of 
course. When we had great shortages and a great 
backlog of new housing demands, it was easy to get 
good prices for old houses. Furthermore, the prices of 
the old houses were moving up to meet the current 
level of replacement cost. Now, that’s about over. I 
don’t think that is a factor in the market at the present 
time. Of course, as you satisfy the demand for new 
houses, then the premium price on the used house 
tends to disappear. 

Q Have used houses come down pretty sharply in 
price? 

A They have come down, yes. 

Q Are they still going down? 

A I think so. 
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Q If you, yourself, were in the market for a house, 
would you consider this spring a good time to buy or 
build? 

A I would. 

Q Suppose you had a house to sell, would you think 
this spring would be a good time to unload it on the 
market? In other words, do you see this as a period of 
stability in prices? 

A I'd say relatively yes. It is a relatively stable mar- 
ket. I don’t see much of a change—unless we swing 
into a new period of inflation. 

Now, if we keep our Government spending high 
and get into a new cycle of inflation, then these prices 
will go up along with all others. This is possible, but 
I hope it isn’t going to happen. 

Q So far as you can see, there is no reason why 
prices should go up sharply or down sharply? 

A Based on present conditions, no. 

Q On an ordinary small house, could you say what 
percentage of the cost is labor and what percentage is 
materials? 

A It is frequently given as 35 per cent labor, 45 per 
cent material and the rest for overhead, profit, financ- 
ing charges and so on. Somewhere in that range is 
about it, but it varies in the different parts of the 
country, and from time to time. 


MORE MODERNIZATION— 


Q What part do you think home improvements and 
expansion and modernization are likely to play in the 
building market this year? 

A Considerable, of course. Potentially it is bigger 
every year because we have a bigger economy every 
year and a bigger inventory of buildings to maintain 
each year. The new ones, of course, don’t need so 
much, but the old ones actually require it. However, 
much of that work is postponable. Probably the actu- 
al total amount—if you covered repair, maintenance, 
alterations, and modernization—the total volume is 
bigger than the estimated figures that people custom- 
arily use. There is no current reporting on the actual 
volume of those activities. 

Q Apparently, from what you have told us, we have 
a considerable backlog of need and potential demanc 
in virtually all fields of construction— 

A That’s right. I don’t know of any important sur- 
pluses, and I know of a lot of backlog demand. 

Q Does that include hotels? 

A I would say that additional modern hotels are 
needed in quite a few places. 

Q Do they still have the business with all the mo- 
tels that have sprung up? 

A Well, the motels are part of that general field. 

Q Then, as you look ahead, there is no reason to 
expect any sudden shutoff? 

A I do not see any, 
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CONSUMPTION OF PLASTICS SOARS 


PERCENT INCREASE, 1939-53, OF BASIC MATERIALS 


McGraw-Hill Department of Economics, March, 1954 
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BECAUSE plastics 


Plastics stand up exceptionally well under 
scrutiny on all these counts . . . as hundreds 
of manufacturers have already discovered 
(accounting for that 1,052 percent increase 
in 14 years!) 

And with five potential customers in the 
offing for every four you had in 1940, you'll 
soon need the added sales power and pro- 
duction power that plastics can give you... 
their appealing color, warmth, and dur- 
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OF ENGINEERS HAVING THESE PROBLEMS 


Problems and Interests, February, 1954 


are solving these basic engineering problems 


ability . . . their design adaptability and 
production economy. 

If you aren’t familiar with the specific 
benefits plastics can provide—or with the 
almost-daily developments in plastic mater- 
ials—why not keep informed with Mon- 
santo’s periodic reports to management in 
industry through the “Monsanto Executive 
Newsletter”? Just mail this convenient 
coupon today for free subscription. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1304, 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me, regularly, the Monsanto “Executive Newsletter.” 


Name & Title 
Company 
Address 


City, Zone, State 





MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY . . . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


The “Who’s Who” of 
American industry uses 
the “big six” of plastics: 
styrene, phenolics, 
cellulosics, vinyls, 
aminoplasts, and poly- 
ethylene. If your business 
is represented here, 
you're probably already 
using plastics profitably. 
Automotive 

Aviation 

Appliances 

Building Supplies 

Electrical Equipment 
Foundries 

Furniture 

Home Furnishings 
Housewares 

Packaging 

Paints and Coatings 

Paper Products 

Shipping 

Toys 

Utilities 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WOR 


GENEVA....HANOI.... PONDICHERRY... 


>> To understand what is happening at Geneva, keep this in mind..... 

Molotov, for Soviet Russia, wants to divide the Western Allies. He wants to 
woo the French, weary of war in Indo-China, with real offers of peace. But..... 
Chou En-lai, for Communist China, outranks Molotov at Geneva. Chou is 

Premier while Molotov is only a Foreign Minister. Peiping, not Moscow, is 
running the Communist side of the war in Indo-China. And Molotov, above all, 
wants no trouble with Communist China, the one ally he treats as an equal. 





»> There are reasons why Chou might like war in Indo-China to go on a while. 
It's cheap for Communist China. Indo-Chinese natives do the fighting and 
dying. Communist China sends only weapons, advice and a few officers. 
China's role in the Indo-Chinese war is like Russia's role in the Korean war. 
It's good propaganda. Helping natives fight the French enables Communist 
China to pose, all over the world, as the enemy of colonialism. 
It's a gamble for big stakes. Communists see a chance in Indo-China to 
grab all the rice, rubber and raw-material riches of Southeast Asia. But..... 
It's risky. World war could grow out of Indo-China. That worries Chou. 











2> What Chou really wants is to get Communist China--and himself--‘n with the 
Big Four, into the United Nations, into the "big time." He is not there yet. 
Secretary Dulles saw to that. Under the rules he set up, Communist China is 
not accepted as an equal by the Big Four. Instead, Chou sits with the delegates 
of "other interested parties" at two peace talks in Geneva--one on Korea, one on 
Indo-China. When the top men meet, it's the Big Four--not the Big Five. 











>> Other factors are forcing Chou to take a new look at war in Indo-China. 

Sad _ experience has taught Communist China that these little wars start 
cheap but end expensive. In Korea, for example, a new anti-Communist army of 
Asians, trained and equipped by the U.S., stands on Communist China's threshold. 

In Indo-China, France and the U.S. now are building a native army like the 
Republic of Korea forces. And the U.S. talks of creating a 10-nation force to 
defend Southeast Asia. Indo-China's war, for Peiping, is getting expensive. 














>> For the U.S., too, Indo-China's war has become an urgent military crisis. 

Cash cost of the war--80 per cent of it--already is paid by the U.S. 

U.S. “air lift" from Paris, using U.S. Globemasters manned by U.S. Air 
Force crews, is ferrying French paratroopers to Indo-Chinese bases. 

Prime Minister Nehru of India, ever "neutral," announced that U.S. planes 
could not fly over India. U.S. officials said they hadn't planned to. 
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WORLDGRAM--~ (Continued) 


American ground crews already are active in Indo-China. They are servicing 
U.S. planes used by the French. All are U.S. Air Force personnel, rotated out 
of Clark Field in the Philippines on maximum-duty tours of 120 days. 

U.S. Army paratroopers are supervising the loading of supplies for the 
besieged French and native anti-Communist garrisons. Most are U.S. supplies. 








>> Americans--civilians, not soldiers--already are flying in Indo-China's war. 

Indo-China's air lift, ferrying supplies to besieged garrisons over miles 
of Communist-held territory, is virtually an all-American operation. 

American pilots, navigators, engineers and radio operators who fly the big 
planes are employed by "CAT." That is a commercial air line headed by Claire L. 
Chennault, retired U.S. Air Force general. "CAT" has a contract with the French 
Government which calls for the delivery of arms and supplies to fighting men. 








>> Flying Boxcars and other U.S. planes used by the French in Indo-China are 

on loan from the USAF Combat Cargo Command in Japan. They are flown to the 
Philippines by U.S. Air Force pilots. At Clark Field, U.S. insignia are painted 
out and the French "bull's-eye" goes on. But U.S. unit designations remain on the 
hood. Other Americanisms, like "pin-up girl" designs, stay on the planes, too. 

Americans ferrying planes across the South China Sea to Indo-Chinese bases 
have sighted at least one Communist jet fighter plane. Americans flying Supply 
planes into Indo-China's fighting zone have encountered Communist antiaircraft 
fire. So far, no American casualties are reported in the Indo-Chinese war. 











>> "Neutral" India is adding a pinprick to France's troubles in Indo-China. 
The French colonies in India are a tiny collection of widely scattered 
settlements with a total area of 196 square miles, a total population of 362,045. 
Chandernagore was handed over to India by the French after a referendum in 
1949 when its people voted for union with India. Now Prime Minister Nehru wants 
the French to hand over the rest of its colonies in India. 
The French offered to conduct a referendum under international supervision. 
Nehru refused. He wants the land first; then he will hold his own referendum. 
Pondicherry, chief French settlement in India, is a collection of scattered 
bits of farmland and villages. They communicate only when India permits. Nehru 
no longer permits it. So Nehru's sympathizers are taking over bits of farmland. 
Nehru, it seems, wants negotiation for world disputes, but not for this one. 











>> Pakistan, no longer "neutral," India style, is making friends fast. 
Americans are swarming into Karachi to plan U.S. military aid to Pakistan. 
Turkish staff officers are there too under Pakistan's new pact with Turkey. 
Saudi Arabia's king is on a state visit. to Pakistan with 22 royal princes. 
Iran _ and Irag are talking about a Pakistan pact. Syria is interested. 
Even the Afghans, usually quarreling about the border, now are negotiating. 
Pakistanis, irked to hear Nehru speak "for Asia," speak for themselves. 














>> Leader of Britain's little Communist Party, Harry Pollitt, told the comrades 
recently the party should be "more modest." He said: "We must prove by our 
methods of approach, contact and activity that we are not out to dominate, not 
out to form cliques to push through things that others disagree with." 
There is no sign, as yet, that Moscow is planning to adopt the Pollitt line. 
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You can spend your days at work — traveling, when you have 
to, by ordinary time-taking ways. And you'll dream of what 
What Cam you might be doing — if only there were time. 


r— you can let a fast BEECHCRAFT out more hours in your 
you dO witin a i ecm en ae manne 


day. Its use brings many things: Complete mobility for business 


litt imi 6) action...As much as 75 per cent reduction in travel time... 
ITEvIMe ¢ Comfortable, fatigue-free travel ...And you'll see more of your 
family — you can even spend more week ends with them, 
relaxing in the sun, wherever they go to seek it. 





You'll enjoy life — both at work and at play — more with a 
BEECHCRAFT! 








eechcraft 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 
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Y, E, ... Workers 


are home owners in 





Santa Clara County! 


Over 67% of the people own 
their homes in this attractive com- 
munity at the southern tip of San 
Francisco Bay. Since this is 24% 
above the national average, it be- 
comes an important sign of labor 
stability. 


Actually, it’s the combination 
of many favorable factors which 
make this community such an out- 
standing location for industry. At 
the top of the list is strategic loca- 
tion. Here, at the population and 
distribution center of the West, 
prohibitive freight costs are auto- 
matically eliminated. Here, too, is 
the added advantage of an all- 
year mild climate which encour- 
ages Maximum production. 


Let us fill in al/ the details 
for you. 


WRITE TODAY 
for ‘New Industry 
Speaks.’’ Get the 
answers to vital 
questions about this 
industrial area. 





SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Dept. B, San Jose 14, California 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 


Califrornia 


Decentralized...YES! Isolated...NO! 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





VETERANS’ HELP—STILL ON? 





@ Many young men, about to join the armed forces, 
want to know what benefits they get as veterans. 


®@ Men leaving service still are entitled to GI loans, 
jobless pay, school allowances and other benefits. 


®@ Many enlistments are believed to be due, in part, to 
educational help offered under GI Bill. 


Is a man about to enlist or be drafted 
still in line for a veteran’s benefits 
after his release? 

Yes. All of the educational, loan and un- 

employment benefits of the Korean GI 

Bill of Rights are still in full force, for a 

while at least. There also are other bene- 

fits that a present-day serviceman (or 
woman) can receive after discharge. 


How long will the GI Bill run? 

That has not yet been decided. Either 
the President or Congress can put a cut- 
off date on how long a man can earn 
credits under this veterans’ law. After 
that date, men in the armed forces no 
longer will be able to get entitlement to 
benefits. But those who have been in 
service for 90 days when the cutoff date 
arrives will still be entitled to these GI 
benefits after leaving the service. 


What school help is now available 
for a veteran? 

A single veteran draws $110 a month 
while he is attending school under the 
GI Bill. From that he must pay for his 
tuition, fees, books and other supplies. 
If a veteran has one dependent, he gets 
$135 a month, and he gets $160 if he has 
more than one dependent. 


The pay scales are different for disabled 
veterans taking rehabilitation training, 
administered under another law, and for 
those getting on-job or on-farm training. 


How long can a person go to school 
under the GI Bill? 
A man earns a day and a half at school 
for each day of service, with a maximum 
of 36 months of schooling. That would 
be four years of college, nine months a 
year. A veteran who also saw service in 
World War II can get up to 48 months. 


What about GI loans? 

Men now going into service will become 
eligible for these loans upon their release. 
The loans can be used to buy homes, 
farms or businesses. The Government 
usually guarantees the loans made by 
private lenders, but direct Government 
home loans are available in some cases. 
On a home loan, the Government guar- 
antees the lender against loss up to 60 


per cent of the loan, with a maximum 
guarantee of $7,500. 


If a veteran can’t find a job, can he 
get help from the Government? 
Yes. The GI Bill also provides unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans, 
running up to 26 weekly payments of 

$26 each. 


Can a veteran get his old job back? 
Under the Selective Service Act, a man 
who volunteers for service or is drafted 
usually is entitled to reinstatement in the 
job he left, unless he had a temporary 
status. He must apply for re-employment 
within 90 days of discharge. In certain 
cases, the employer is excused from tak- 
ing him back. 


Do veterans get free hospitalization? 
Not all of them. A veteran can get free 
medical treatment for service-connected 
injuries or diseases. Others can have it 
if they state under oath that they cannot 
afford to pay for hospitalization, and if 
hospital space is available. 


Do veterans have preference for 
Government jobs? 
Yes. A veteran receives extra points in 
a Civil Service examination for a Gov- 
ernment job. Other special preferences 
are made for veterans seeking some jobs. 
Also, when it comes to layoffs, veterans 
get special treatment. 


When can a veteran qualify for a 
pension? 

Veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties can qualify for compensation after dis- 
charge. Others with small incomes, who 
do not have service-connected disabilities, 
sometimes can get pensions if they are 
totally and permanently disabled. 


Is mustering-out pay still given? 
Yes. A man leaving the service with an 
honorable discharge receives $100 in 
mustering-out pay if he served less than 
60 days. If he served longer, entirely 
within the U.S. or Alaska, the amount is 
$200, or $300 if part of the time was 
spent elsewhere outside this country. 
Junior officers as well as enlisted men get 
mustering-out pay. 
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Millions of individuals throughout 
California as well as business and 
industrial executives everywhere 
have found it helpful to know Bank 
of America. For here is the one 
bank that knows all of California 
because it serves all of California. 
If you look to this state as a vital 
part of your business potential, 





Montgomery and California Streets, San Francisco 


It pays to know the bank that knows California 





whether as a great consuming mar- 
ket, a location for a warehouse or 
plant, or as a source of raw ma- 
terials— Bank of America’s state- 
wide service may offer you unique 
advantages. For specific informa- 
tion, write Bank of America, 300 
Montgomery St.,San Francisco 20, 
or 660 South Spring St., Los An- 


geles 54. Attention: Corporation 


and Bank Relations Department. 
e 


With 543 branches and resources 
of more than $8 billion, Bank of 
America is the world’s largest 
privately owned bank. Its shares 
are held by more than 200,000 
stockholders residing in every one 
of the 48 states. 


NATIONAL ZfRYSTAS2 ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Overseas branches: London, 
Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Representatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris and Zurich. 
Correspondents throughout the world. Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION — 





The miracle strength and safety of Goodyears Triple-Tempered 3-T All-Nylon ( 


The road and weather mastership’ ( 





n Cord! 


The phenomenal extra mileage of a thicker, tougher tread ! 


p’ of Resist-a-Skid traction! 


And nOwW... Goodyear furs Ahe 
New All-Nylon Cord 
Double Kagle 


“Velvet Ride’! 





Since its introduction, the All-Nylon Cord 
Double Eagle by Goodyear has been known, de- 
servedly, as the world’s strongest, safest, finest 
passenger car tire. 

Now Goodyear announces still greater improve- 
ments. Ingenious new “Safety Silencers,’ moulded 
between the outer ribs of the new Double Eagle, 
practically eliminate the annoying ‘‘squeal” on 
turns. 

You enjoy the new, smooth, quiet “velvet ride.” 
And this new tread pattern gives you even greater 
traction than before. 


For protection against impact blowouts. the 


All-Nylon Cord Double Eagle is actually up to 11% 
to 2 times stronger than standard cord tires. The 
substantially thicker. tougher tread of the Double 
Eagle gives greater mileage, by far, than any other 


passenger car tire. 


And in traction the exclusive diamond pattern 
Resist-a-Skid Tread, hasnever been surpassed under 


any road conditions, by any conventional tire. 


You owe it to yourself... to your family... 
to your car, to see the new, improved All-Nylon 
Cord Double Eagle. And remember, only Goodyear 
gives you Triple-Tempered 3-T Nylon cord. 


Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


See TV’s great dramatic show “The Goodyear TV Playhouse,” on alternate Sunday evenings, NBC-TV. 


GOODFYEAR 


Fhe WwOW«LS ftseedt HOVE v0 ty g70tléd J 


Double Eagle, T. M.——-The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio- 











New weapons... against weeds 


Friendly to crops... deadly to weeds — amazing new chemicals 


are good 


WEEDs cost America’s home gardeners countless back- 
aches — and they cost America’s farmers billions of 


dollars a year in crop losses. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE— Now scientists have de- 
veloped chemicals that are death to weeds but harmless 
to crops. One of these, a chemical weed killer, has al- 
ready proved effective in protecting more than 50 kinds 
of plants, shrubs, and food crops. 

HOW DOES IT WORK? The secret of this remarkable 
herbicide is that, when sprayed on the soil, it attacks 
weeds right at the surface. That’s where most weed seeds 


sprout. The deeper-rooted crops are left unharmed. 


OTHER WEAPONS, TOO— Weed killers are but one 





CRAG Agricultural Chemicals 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


NATIONAL Carbons 
PYROFAX Gas 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


PREsT-O-LITE Acetylene 
UNION Carbide 


news to our farmers and home gardeners 


of the chemical tools the people of Union Carbide pro- 
duce for our farmers and gardeners. Their insecticides, 
fumigants, and fungicides protect growing and stored 
crops from insects and fungi. These give the grower 
added freedom from backaches and the nightmares of 
crop failure. 

FREE: Learn more about UCC’s chemical aids for the farmer and 


gardener. Write for Crag Agricultural Chemicals booklet D. 


lL nron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
ce 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





ACHESON Electrodes SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
DYNEL Textile Fibers 


LINDE Oxygen 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


eee AEC’s Nichols 





Boss of the Country’s 
New Industrial Empire 


A young and little-known Army engineer with 
a surprising career behind him is operating mana- 
ger of the biggest industrial enterprise in the U.S., 
the vast Atomic Energy Commission. 





ENNETH D. NICHOLS runs a Govern- 
ment-owned industrial empire that 
is the biggest thing the nation has ever 
seen. This empire is the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Major General Nichols, an 
Army engineer who has had some un- 
usual assignments, is its general manager. 
Just now, the massive AEC is caught 
in a period of transition and controversy. 
Dispute persists over the big H-bomb 
blasts in the Pacific. There are proposals 
for an international pooling of nuclear 
knowledge and an international meeting 
of nuclear scientists. New legislation 
fundamentally revising the Atomic 
Energy Act has been introduced in Con- 
gress. 

And there also is the case of Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer. The letter inform- 
ing that scientist of security-risk charges 
raised against him was written by Gen- 
eral Nichols. That was just one of the 
General’s many duties. Under the Com- 
mission itself, he is AEC’s operating di- 





HEADQUARTERS OF AN ‘“EMPIRE’’—THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
It's bigger than General Motors or U. S. Steel 
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rector, chief of administration, the man 
who translates policy into action, keeps 
production humming. 

Twenty thousand a year. For this 
intricate and important work, General 
Nichols receives $20,000 a year. In the 
business world, a post of comparable re- 
sponsibility would command many times 
that figure. The book value of AEC’s 
plants, machinery, real estate—spread 
over many States—is pushing 8 billion 
dollars. On that basis it is bigger than 
General Motors or U.S. Steel. 

The AEC has grown from an idea 
understood by only a few scientists to its 
present size in the space of 12 years. And 
General Nichols has come all the way 
with it. He was a high and commanding 
figure in the wartime development of the 
atom bomb. He has stayed in close or 
directing touch ever since, and also has 
added guided missiles to his field. 

Necessarily, and also by his own pref- 
erence, the General has worked in the 


eee Atom: Big Business 








shadows. Few are aware of the contribu- 
tion he has made. Now 46, he was only 
34 when he was chosen for high position 
in the wartime Manhattan Engineer Dis- 
trict project. Without being told what 
was involved, he was given a choice of 
taking on a most important job or not. 
He took it, sight unseen. 

At that time, the then Lieutenant 
Colonel Nichols had no specialized train- 
ing in nuclear physics. Instead, he had 
become an outstanding hydraulic engi- 
neer. After a Cleveland boyhood and 
public-school education, he won a West 
Point appointment by competitive exami- 
nation and in 1929 was graduated from 
the Military Academy, fifth in his class. 

Such high standing and the young 
Nichols’s own inclinations marked him 
for the Corps of Engineers and further 
education. The Army sent him to Cor- 
nell University for three years and a 
master’s degree in civil engineering. There 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Right Combination 


“HERE’S A COMBINATION 
THAT ALWAYS PAYS OFF, 
7 WHITEY” 










“RIGHT YOU ARE, 
BLACKIE. 

BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY IS 
THE COMBINATION THAT CLICKS 
WITH MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY 
OTHER. ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. e¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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The Man, The News 











General Nichols became 
a nuclear physicist, too... 


was a vear studying hydraulics in Ger- 
many and another year at the University 
of Iowa from which he emerged with a 
doctor’s degree in hydraulic engineering. 

At that time, hydraulics, flood control, 
dam construction, rivers and harbors 
work formed the principal function of the 
Army Engineers. Between school terms, 
Nichols was assigned to work on the 
Mississippi. He also attended and dis- 
tinguished himself at the Engineeer 
School at Fort Belvoir, Va. Mr. Nichols 
became an acknowledged authority on 
hydraulic engineering while still a lieu- 
tenant. 

As captain, Nichols received further 
testing, building airports and an ordnance 
works, and his superiors detected a flair 
for administration. He was essentially an 
academician, but still could take over and 
run a large establishment. Bluntly, in- 
cisively he pushed a job along, but still 
was popular with his colleagues. These 
things marked him for the atom-bomb job. 

The A-bomb. In July, 1942, he be- 
came assistant engineer of the Man- 
hattan District and, in August, 1943, he 
was advanced to engineer. This meant 
that, under Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
Colonel Nichols was in command of de- 
veloping and building the atom bomb. 
He bossed the building of the huge fa- 
cilities at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Hanford, 
Wash., and elsewhere. But construction 
was not enough. 

Perforce, Colonel Nichols had to be- 
come a nuclear physicist, too. He studied 
the subject with enthusiasm. His engi- 
neers knowledge of mathematics helped. 
In a few months he was able to discuss 
plans and projects easily with the scien- 
tists of the Manhattan project. Among 
them was his good friend Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. 

Knowledge of the scientific intricacies 
enabled Colonel Nichols to lay down 
production schedules, to make decisions 
when the scientists themselves disagreed, 
to keep things moving. General Groves, 
who turned most of the management 
over to Colonel Nichols, has been un- 
stinting in his praise. 

The war over and the A-bomb a suc- 
cess, Nichols, wearing a general’s stars, 
returned to West Point to teach mathe- 
matics. But General Nichols also became 
consultant to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. He was 
appointed chief of the Armed Forces 
Special Weapons Project in 1948, and, 
at the same time, served as senior mem- 
ber of the Military Liaison Committee 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Guided missiles. Meanwhile, on 
another front of the scientific “cold war, 
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... The Nichols goal for AEC: 
keeping ahead of Russia 


the U.S. was running into troubles. 
Guided-missile development and produc- 
tion were lagging—seriously, it was feared. 
President Truman put K. T. Keller, head 
of Chrysler Corp., in charge. Mr. Keller 
demanded, he says, that General Nichols 
be made his deputy. 

There were many problems. A chief 
one was that while guided missiles were 
well advanced on the drawing boards, 
plans were subject to constant refine- 
ment, constant change. To obtain pro- 
duction it was necessary to freeze some 
models and get them onto the assembly 
line. Fine decisions had to be made. Mr. 
Keller and General Nichols made them 
and then with hard-boiled bluntness set 
up inviolable production schedules for 
the manufacturers. 

Mr. Keller, too, is outspoken in_ his 
praise for General Nichols. He calls the 
General “very realistic, a hard worker, 
a man who thinks well, and who knows 
the services from one end to the other.” 
Mr. Keller adds: 

“When I had any problems, I knew 
Nick could get them done, that I 
could lay them on his lap and forget 
them.” 

Mr. Keller says, too, that the letter to 
Dr. Oppenheimer was a typical Nichols 
letter, “exact and fair with not an un- 
friendly word in it.” 

In the AEC. General Nichols took 
over as general manager at the AEC 
last October. To do so, he retired from 
the Army, although far short of re- 
tirement age. There had been murmurs 
that, with his appointment, the military 
was getting too strong a hold on AEC— 
an old argument. It was thought that 
retirement would blunt such criti- 
cisms. 

The General settled into his job, first 
of all, by touring and inspecting AEC’s 
sprawling activities, spread over more 
than 40 States. He returned to Washing- 
ton ready to take over with his cus- 
tomary firm hand. Reportedly, the five 
members of the AEC are learning that 
they can turn problems over to the 
General with every confidence that they 
will be worked out. 

As an industrialist, General Nichols 
is in the unusual position of not having 
to fret about profits. The “profits” lie 
in the growing stockpile of nuclear weap- 
ons. For his output, he has a single cus- 
tomer—the U.S. Government—and no 
sales competition. But, in another sense, 
he does have a competitor—Soviet Russia. 
Keeping ahead of Russia in the produc- 
tion of such weapons is the firm goal 
that General Nichols sets for his indus- 
trial empire. 
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“CONCRETE 
from CORAL | 





UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION USED 
AT ATOMIC TEST GROUNDS 


Holmes & Narver, Inc., Engineers 
and Constructors for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Pacific 
Proving Grounds at Eniwetok, 
announces to industry unique tech- 
niques employed in developing a 
coral concrete of comparable 
strength to that used for construc- 
tion in the United States. 

Atolls, which are composed 
entirely of coral, are without 
fresh water and rock aggregates 
normally used in concrete mixing. 
Distilling sea water and transport- 
ing rocks over thousands of miles 
of ocean were too costly, even for 
a project of this importance. 

Conventional construction prac- 
tices dictated that structurally 


Full scope of the activi- 
ties of this engineer- 
constructor organiza- 
tion is summarized in 
the Holmes & Narver 
Qualification Record, 
available to qualified 
executives. 


strong concrete could only be made 
from fresh water and the usual 
rock aggregates. 

Accustomed by twenty years of 
industrial engineering and con- 
struction to think in terms of maxi- 
mum economy, Holmes & Narver 
technicians instituted controlled re- 
search which ultimately produced 
concrete of strength equivalent to 
any comparable building require- 
ments in industry. This was accom- 
plished by substituting coral for 
rock and sea water for fresh water. 

This achievement has been com- 
mended as a dramatic example of 
engineering originality and effi- 
cient construction control as ap- 
plied to a specific local problem. 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


ENGINEERS-CONSTRUCTORS 


828 S, Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, California © Washington, D.C. © Sacramento, California 
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WILL GI’S FIGHT IN INDO-CHINA? 
HERE ARE THE LATEST ANSWERS 





Will American GI's be sent to fight in Indo- 
China if the French pull out? Does a new 
war threaten even before peace is arranged 
in Korea? 

Richard Nixon, Vice President, expressed 
the opinion that GI's would be sent to fight 
in Southeast Asia if needed to stop Commu- 
nists from new gains. An off-the-record state- 
ment to editors was “‘leaked’’ for publication. 





WHAT MR. NIXON 


Richard Nixon, as Vice President, sits 
in with the top-level National Security 
Council. He attends Cabinet meetings, 
knows the inner secrets. 

Mr. Nixon, speaking off the record to 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors on April 16, expressed the opinion 
that American troops would be used in 
Indo-China if needed to stop the Commu- 
nists. This remark, from so well-informed 
a source, touched off world-wide reper- 
cussions. 

The Nixon talk, in official text, was 
not made available. What follows is a 
paraphrase of that talk as printed by the 
New York Times. It gives the background 
for understanding a situation involving 
war danger. 

Here is the paraphrase, with the three 
paragraphs that caused the commotion 
set in boldface type: 


There is no reason why the French forces should not remain 
in Indo-China and win. They have greater man power and a 
tremendous advantage over their adversaries, particularly air 
power. 

But the heart and will to win are essential. With respect to 
the current crucial battle at Dienbienphu, the heart of that 
fight is that there is not the will to win. If the battle is lost, it 
will be lost in Saigon and Paris. And the effect of such a loss 
would be almost catastrophic. 

If Dienbienphu does fall, moreover, France will apply 
more pressure in the forthcoming Geneva conference to settle 
in Indo-China at any cost. 

What can be done? For one, the problem is not one of ma- 
terials and wasn’t four months ago. More men are needed and 
the question is where to get them. They will not come from 
France, for France is tired of the war, as we were tired of 
Korea. Therefore, additional man power must come from 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, particularly Vietnam. The 
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Was the Vice President speaking for the 
President and Department of State? 

There is no sharp, clear-cut answer. In 
what follows, however, you are given the 
story as it comes from the Nixon statement, 
debate in Congress, statements of the Secre- 
tary of State after talks with the President. 
The argument continued, but without adding 
to the points made. 
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SAID ABOUT WAR 


French, however, while slow in training 
the native soldiers, resent the idea that 
the United States or others should send 
men to do the job. 

More difficult is the problem of spirit. 
Encouragement must be given to fight and 
resist. Some say if the French get out, the 
Vietnamese will fight with more spirit, be- 
cause they would be fighting for their 
independence. 

But the Vietnamese lack the ability to 
conduct a war by themselves or govern 
themselves. If the French withdrew, Indo- 
China would become Communist-comi- 
nated within a month. 

The United States as a leader of the 
free world cannot afford further retreat in 
Asia. It is hoped the United States will not 
have to send troops there, but if this Gov- 
ernment cannot avoid it, the Administra- 
tion must face up to the situation and dis- 
patch forces. 

Therefore, the United States must go to Geneva and take 
a positive stand for united action by the free world. Other- 
wise it will have to take on the problem alone and try to 
sell it to the others. 

French pressure will be exerted at the conference (begin- 
ning April 26) for negotiation and the end of thé fighting. 
The British will take a similar position, because of mounting 
Labor Party pressure and defections in the Conservative ranks. 
The British do not want to antagonize Red China, which they 
have recognized. 

This country is the only nation politically strong enough at 
home to take a position that will save Asia. 

Negotiations with the Communists to divide the territory 
would result in Communist domination of a vital new area. 
Communist intransigence in Korea perhaps will teach the 
French and the British the futility of negotiation and bring 
them over to the plan of “united action” proposed by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. 


—United Press 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 
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It should be emphasized that if Indo-China went Com- 
munist, Red pressures would increase on Malaya, Thailand, 
Indonesia and other Asian nations. The main target of the 
Communists in Indo-China, as it was in Korea, is Japan. 
Conquest of areas so vital to Japan’s economy would reduce 
Japan to an economic satellite of the Soviet Union. 

The United States must do three things: It must keep up 
the program of aid to the French forces, encourage France to 
give real independence to Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos and 
continue efforts for the “united action” program. 

An alliance in Asia will not meet the real danger there, 
however. That danger is not aggression but internal sub- 
version. Unless such subversion is stopped, a pact could not 
become effective. One way to stop it is to associate the United 


States with the legitimate aspirations of its friends and po- 
tential friends in the Far East. These aspirations are: inde- 
pendence from any foreign domination, recognition of equality 
and peace. 

The Geneva conference will not create a free, independent 
and united Korea, but will end in an impasse on that country. 
But Dr. Syvngman Rhee, President of South Korea, will not 
move alone to unify the country. He will continue, however, 
to use the threat of unilateral action as a strategic weapon. 

President Rhee is a complex man, both a conspirator and 
a realist, who knows he could not win without United States 
support. But so long as the Communists fear unilateral action 
by President Rhee, they will be forced to act accordingly at 
the Geneva conference table. 





WHAT THE STATE DEPARTMENT SAID 


The suggestion that U.S. troops might be used in Indo- 
China was “leaked” to a ‘British newspaper. In an effort to 
clear up the questions raised, the U. S. Department of State 
on April 17 issued this statement: 


Certain remarks with regard to United States policy to- 
ward Indo-China have been attributed to a high Government 
official. The contents of the speech referred to, and the ques- 
tions and answers which followed, were off the record, but 
a complete report of the speech has been made available to 
the State Department. 

The speech enunciated no new United States policy in 
regard to Indo-China. It expressed full agreement with and 
support for the policy with respect to Indo-China previously 
enunciated by the President and the Secretary of State. 

That policy was authoritatively set forth by the Secretary 
of State in his speech of March 29, 1954, in which he said: 
“Under the conditions of today the imposition on Southeast 
Asia of the political system of Communist Russia and _ its 


Chinese Communist ally, by whatever means, would be a 
grave threat to the whole free community. The United States 
feels that that possibility should not be tacitly accepted, but 
should be met by united action. This might involve risks, but 
these risks are far less than those that will face us a few vears 
from now if we dare not be resolute today.” 

In regard to a hypothetical question as to whether United 
States forces should be sent to Indo-China in the event of 
French withdrawal, the high Government official categori- 
cally rejected the pren.ise of possible French withdrawal. 
In so far as the use of United States forces in Indo-China was 
concerned, he was stating a course of possible action which 
he was personally prepared to support under a highly unlikely 
hypothesis. 

The answer to the question correctly emphasized the fact 
that the interests of the United States and other free nations 
are vitally involved with the interests of France and the Asso- 
ciated States in resisting Communist domination of Indo- 


China. 





HOW CONGRESS REACTED 


What the State Department had to say did not satisfy all 
of Congress. Debate broke out in the Senate on April 19. 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall (Rep.), of Massachusetts, as an 
Administration spokesman, sought to answer questions 
raised by other Senators. 

What follows is taken from text of the Senate debate: 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson (Dem.), of Colorado: Mr. 
President, as a guest at a private party in the company of a 
large group of Democratic Senators some weeks ago, I heard 
the Vice President, Mr. Nixon, “whooping it up for war” 
in Indo-China. Then I thought he was expressing a_ pri- 
vate opinion. Now that the editors of the nation have ex- 
posed his off-the-record war-in-the-jungles speech, I feel free 
to speak. 

In a few days I expect to make a more extended statement 
on “Mr. Nixon’s war,” but now I shall content myself with 
just two sentences. 

I am against sending American GI’s into the mud and muck 
of Indo-China on a bloodletting spree to perpetuate colonial- 
ism and white man’s exploitation in Asia. The Monroe Doc- 
trine and Asia for Asians ought to be the foundation of our 
foreign policy. 

o e * 

Senator Herbert H. Lehman (Dem.), of New York: We 

have heard that the Vice President made an off-the-record 
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speech . . . which has confused the people of the United 
States and frightened them, in many instances, and made 
them very much concerned with regard to its meaning. Cer- 
tainly it has confused and frightened our allies abroad, on 
whom we must rely to a very considerable extent, and with- 
out whom we cannot possibly make an adequate defense of 
the freedoms of the world. 
e 7 ° 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem.), of Minnesota: I 
may say to my friend, the Senator from New York, that I am 
not criticizing the Vice President for having made the speech. 
That is my first point. From all I gather and from what I 
have heard, he gave a very responsible, considered, mature 
and intelligent speech, in the sense that it was given in sober 
reflection and with careful consideration. I am sure that the 
Vice President was announcing Administration policy, because 
apparently plenty of people in the Administration knew of the 
speech. What is more, the Vice President is a member of the 
National Security Council . . . 

I wish to make it quite clear that I am not criticizing the 
fact that the Vice President made a speech, no matter what 
kind of speech it was. What I am saying now, and what I 
shall continue to say, is that when the committees of Congress 
are given information by the executive officials of the Gov- 
ernment, within a week, or at least within a reasonable period 
following the information, some Administration spokesman 
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gives a speech which goes far beyond the information which 
was given to committees of the Congress . . . 

I feel that if all we have to do is get information as to the 
security of this country from reading the newspapers, then 
we can easily conserve our time by doing away with some of 
the committee meetings. The truth is that we get a clearer 
statement of policy, or at least the latest development in 
policy, from the speeches of responsible public officials to 
public groups than we do from testimony before committees 
of the Congress. 

I say that is poor relations with the Congress. I say that in 
these critical days it is not a question of whether one is a 
Republican or a Democrat. We face the issue of peace or war. 
The issues before us relate to the security of the people of the 
United States and of the free world. In such a situation it is 
very important that there be the closest working relations 
between the Congress of the United States and the executive 
branch. It is not good enough to import such information only 
to a few chosen leaders of the Congress. One may not happen 
to agree with some of the leaders. 

As a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I have 
one vote. I have the privilege of sitting in that Committee by 
the will of the Senate. I feel I have a right, as a member of 
this body, to know what the Administration’s policy is as well 
as the Majority Leader or any other member of the Senate. 
I am not satisfied that the White House or the Defense De- 
partment or the State Department may call someone over for 
a noon lunch, a morning breakfast, or on a certain hour on 
Monday to see what the situation is. We have machinery in 
the Senate. We have a committee system, and certain com- 
mittees of the Senate have certain responsibility for certain 
legislation and executive responsibility. It is to those com- 
mittees that the information should be brought to the forefront. 

oO ° oO 

Senator Saltonstall: I should like to say, in response to my 
friend from Minnesota, that within 15 or 20 minutes, or per- 
haps a half hour ago, I talked with the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Wilson, with relation to sending our men into Indo-China. 
I had talked with him previously this morning. He said he 
wanted to be absolutely certain of what he said. This after- 
noon he told me, after checking into the subject, that there 
was no change in the policy, so far as the Defense Depart- 
ment was concerned, of sending men into Indo-China. He said 
that there were approximately 200, more or less, maintenance 


men in Indo-China; that a few of them had been withdrawn 
and others sent in; that some Navy planes had gone in there, 
as the Senator and I read in the newspapers; and that there 
may be a few maintenance men there who are required to 
help on those planes. Secretary Wilson said that outside those 
maintenance men, which he hoped to get out as soon as he 
could, there had been no change in policy, and that the men 
who were in Indo-China were there for maintenance purposes. 

Since the Senator has been speaking I have talked with 
the legislative contact of the Senate in the State Department, 
Mr. Thruston Morton. He has assured me that, to the best of 
his knowledge, there has been no change in the policy of the 
Department of State at the present time with relation to Indo- 
China. 

I say that to the Senator from Minnesota because I have 
tried to get the responsible officials to give me, and I hope 
through me to the distinguished Senator from Minnesota, the 
facts as they are at the moment, so far as the policy with rela- 
tion to Indo-China and the sending of men there is concerned. 

As an individual Senator, on no authority except my own, 
I would say that when the Senator makes the statement that 
if we send men there after the French leave, or to replace the 
French, we must make very clear what our policy is when and 
if we send men in there. I agree with the Senator from Minne- 
sota on that point. I will say also that I am confident, from 
what Mr. Morton has said to me and from what I know, and 
certainly from what I would expect, that if there is any 
fundamental change, the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and I hope the Committee on Armed Services, if it is a 
question of defense and man power, will be fully advised of 
any broad change in policy. 

I make those statements to the Senator from Minnesota be- 
cause on February 8, of this year, as reported at page 1449 of 
the [Congressional] Record, I made the statement that I had 
talked with Mr. Wilson again on that afternoon, and that he 
had assured me then that there were about 200 maintenance 
men in Indo-China, and that he hoped to have them out of 
Indo-China by June 12. Whether that date is lived up to or 
not, remains to be seen. 

Certainly the policy with reference to maintenance men, 
who maintain our planes which are operated by the French, 
so far as Mr. Wilson knows, and so far as Mr. Morton knows, 
as they told me over the telephone this afternoon, is still the 
policy. 





MR. DULLES MAKES A STATEMENT 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, got into the situa- 
tion later on April 19 after a long session with President 
Eisenhower at Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Dulles issued this formal statement: 


I have reported to President Eisenhower on my recent 
trip to London and Paris where I discussed the position in 
Indo-China. 

I found in both of these capitals recognition of the fact 
that the armed Communist threat endangered vital free-world 
interests and made it appropriate that the free nations most 
immediately concerned should explore the possibility of estab- 
lishing a collective defense. This same recognition had already 
been expressed by other nations of the Southeast Asia area. 

The Communists in Vietnam, spurred on by Red China, 
have acted on the assumption that a quick, easy victory at 
Dienbienphu would open the door to a rapid Communist ad- 
vance to domination of the entire Southeast Asia area. They 
concluded that they were justified in recklessly squandering 
the lives of their subjects to conquer this strong point so as to 
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confront the Geneva conference with what could be por- 
trayed as both a military and political victory for Communism. 

The gallant defenders of Dienbienphu have already done 
their part to assure the frustration of the Communist strategy. 
They have taken a toll so that, from a military standpoint, the 
attackers have already lost more than they could win. From 
a political standpoint, the defenders of Dienbienphu have 
dramatized the struggle for freedom so that the free world 
sees more clearly than ever before the issues that are at stake 
and once again is drawing together closer in unity of purpose. 

The Communist rulers are learning again that the will of 
the free is not broken by violence or intimidation. 

The brutal Soviet conquest of Czechoslovakia did not dis- 
integrate the will of the West. It led to the formation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance. 

The violent conquest of the China mainland followed by 
the Korean aggression did not paralyze the will of the free 
nations. It led to a series of Pacific security pacts and to the 
creation under the North Atlantic Treaty of a powerful de- 
fensive force in being. 
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The violent battles now being waged in Vietnam and the 
armed aggressions against Laos and Cambodia are ~ot creat- 
ing any spirit of defeatism. On the contrary, they are rousing 
the free nations to measures which we hope will be suffi- 
ciently timely and vigorous to preserve these vital areas from 
Communist domination. 

In this course lies the best hope of achieving at Geneva the 
restoration of peace with freedom and justice. 

In addition to discussing with the President the situation 
in Indo-China, I reported to him with reference to the Korean 
phase of the forthcoming Geneva conference which opens on 
April 26. 

At Berlin the Soviet Union had agreed that “the establish- 
ment, by peaceful means, of a united and independent Korea 
would be an important factor in reducing international ten- 
sion and in restoring peace in other parts of Asia.” To achieve 
that goal is the purpose of the conference which will be held 
between the representatives of the Soviet Union, and of the 
Chinese and North Korean Communist regimes, and the repre- 
sentatives of 16 nations which participated, under the United 
Nations Command, in the defense of the Republic of Korea. 

The United States, working in close association with the 


Republic of Korea and the representatives of the other Allied 
nations, will adhere steadfastly to this purpose of establish- 
ing by peaceful means a united and independent Korea. 

I also discussed with President Eisenhower the meeting 
of the NATO Ministerial Council to be held in Paris on next 
Friday [April 23]. Since the military program for NATO has 
now been established on a stable and durable basis, this par- 
ticular ministerial meeting will be confined to an exchange of 
views between the foreign ministers with reference to the 
world-wide political situation as affecting the NATO mem- 
bers. In preparation for this meeting, I reviewed with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the United States estimate of the world situ- 
ation, and the persistence in varying forms of the menace of 
Soviet Communism, which makes it imperative that there 
should be collective measures to meet that menace. 

The President expressed his great personal satisfaction that 
NATO, as it completes its fifth year, has already made a large 
contribution to peace and faces the future with a prospect of 
growing strength and unity. 

I leave for Geneva confident that the Allies are closer than 
ever before to a unity of purpose with respect to world prob- 
lems, not only of the West, but of the East. 





MR. DULLES ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS 


After reading his statement, newspapermen at Augusta 
on the same afternoon sought to get a more clear-cut answer 
from Mr. Dulles concerning new use of U. S. troops in Asia. 

There was no official transcript of this session. The ques- 
tions asked and answers given, as taken in notes by a mem- 
ber of the Board of Editors of U. S. News & World Report 
who was present, are as follows: 


Q: Is there any serious possibility of using American 
troops in Indo-China? 

Mr. Dulles: I think it is unlikely. 

Q: Did you discuss this with the President? 

Mr. Dulles: I discussed generally the Indo-China situation, 
but what I have to say on that is reflected by the statement. 

Q: Can you give us an appraisal of what Vice President 
Nixon said? 

Mr. Dulles: Vice President Nixon as I understand it—I was 
away at the time—answered a hypothetical question in terms 
of his personal opinion on an off-the-record basis, and he was 
certainly entitled to do all of that. 

Q: Do you agree with Mr. Nixon in favoring the sending 
of American troops to Indo-China, if necessary, as a last re- 
sort, to save that area from Communist domination if the 
French should pull out? 

Mr. Dulles: You see, he answered a hypothetical question 
on an off-the-record basis. I prefer not to answer a hypotheti- 
cal question on an on-the-record basis. 

Q: Do you consider Indo-China on the same level of im- 
portance as that which existed in Korea when we went in 
there? 

Mr. Dulles: I have said several times that the area is one 
of vital concern to the free world, including the United States. 

Q: Will more American personnel, apart from combat 
troops, be sent in? 

Mr. Dulles: There is substantially no American personnel 
there now outside of some who are employed as civilians and 
have a right to be employed anywhere. There is a very small 
number of noncombatant technicians in noncombat areas. 

Q: Do you see a prospect of increasing them? 

Mr. Dulles: I don’t see any prospect of it since they went 
there for a temporary purpose which will be very soon accom- 
plished. 
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Q: Will they be back in June? 

Mr. Dulles: That was the expectation when they went. By 
June the normal fighting season will be over. The heavy rains 
are on and the use of aircraft is expected to diminish then. 

Q: What do you think the prospects are of establishing 
collective defense before the Indo-China question comes up 
at Geneva? 

Mr. Dulles: If you would tell me when the question of 
Indo-China comes up at Geneva I can answer your question 
better. That is an unpredictable date when it will come up. 
There is no agreement yet regarding the full participants in 
the Indo-China phase of the conference. I don’t know how 
long it will take to agree on that particular. Remember, it 
took a long time to get agreement on what nations would 
participate in the question of a settlement on Korea. But 
I would look forward to the conversations regarding col- 
lective defense of the area moving along steadily. 

Q: Do you think it is important to have the collective-de- 
fense system established before the Indo-China question 
comes up at Geneva? 

Mr. Dulles: The essential thing is that the discussions of 
Indo-China should be had against a background of unity of 
purpose on the part of the free nations to act together to 
assure that the area cannot be conquered by the Commu- 
nists. 

Q: Were you speaking for the President when you said it 
was unlikely American troops would be sent to Indo-China? 

Mr. Dulles: No, I am speaking for myself. I do not speak 
for the President. 

Q: Did you discuss that with the President? 

Mr. Dulles: No, I don’t think we discussed that particular 
point. 

Q: Do you favor a Southeast Asia form of NATO regard- 
less of what happens at Geneva? 

Mr. Dulles: I negotiated and largely designed the security 
treaties we now have in the Pacific, including Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines and Korea. Each one of those treaties 
provides for and anticipates the development of a broad sys- 
tem of collective security in the Pacific. I have been com- 
mitted for several years to the development of a broader 
system of security in the Pacific, since 50 and ’51, so I natu- 
rally favor that. 
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FROM DAKAR 





“PARIS” IN AFRICA 


DAKAR: This is the hub of France’s 
“Black Africa’—an area of 3 million 
square miles containing 20 million peo- 
ple. 

At a glance, it’s as French as Paris. 
Walking along the noisy downtown 
streets, you have to dodge countless 
French automobiles as they zip out of 
alleys. A big building boom is going on. 
Everywhere, splendid new buildings are 
springing up—great piles of concrete and 
glass that catch the tropical sunlight and 
throw it back onto the swarming traffic 
below. 

In Dakar’s business district you see 
hundreds of Frenchmen bicycling to 
work, shopping, or sipping drinks at side- 
walk cafes. There are Frenchmen from 
Indo-China, Morocco and Tunisia—trou- 
ble spots in France’s overseas domains. 
Here, on the surface at least, there is no 
trouble. 

Only a tiny fraction of the people here 
in French West Africa are white, but 


everybody is a Frenchman—at least in 
theory. The black man who shines your 
shoes or sells you a stamp at the post 
office is a French citizen, according to 
the French Constitution of 1946, just as 
much as the white business executive 
from Paris. 

Molding Frenchmen. Getting the 
black Frenchman to think and behave 
like a white Frenchman is a_ process 
called “assimilation.” It is based on the 
idea that anyone exposed to French 
civilization and culture will eventually 
be proud to call himself a citizen of the 
French Republic—even if he has four 
wives and lives in a grass hut—and, thus, 
Black Africa can keep from going the 
troubled way of Indo-China. 


If an African can read and _ write 


French, he can vote. In the last French 
elections 3 million West African voters 
elected 17 Deputies and 20 Senators— 
all natives—to the 
that sits in Paris. 


French Parliament 
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DAKAR 
Here, Frenchmen may have four wives 
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The African who goes to school sits 
side by side with white children, and 
studies the same textbooks that are used 
in Paris. There is nothing to prevent a 
turbaned Senegalese from entering a 
French restaurant and being served at a 
table next to a white businessman. His 
wife can go into the best shops and buy 
anything she can afford. 

These are some of the equal rights 
that are assured the African who has 
gone through the process of French 
civilization. He is known to the French 
as le notable evolué—“the evolved one.” 

Complications. The French admit it 
is a complicated job, trying to apply 
their civilization to the native popula- 
tion. Difficulties are always cropping up. 

For example, when workers in France 
got more benefits under a new labor code 
in 1951, West African union members, 
as French citizens, demanded the same 
treatment. They won. That meant that 
under the new code each African work- 
er, like any Frenchman, got a bonus 
payment for each child in his family. In 
French West Africa the effect on the state 
budget was almost disastrous, since many 
workers have more than one wife and 
swarms of children. The change sent the 
going price on brides up to new highs. 

The idea of “assimilating” the natives 
into French civilization and politics be- 
longs mostly to the Government, and offi- 
cials are its chief advocates. Bankers and 
businessmen, while not so optimistic, 
seem to go along with the system. But 
most of the ordinary Frenchmen here— 
the vast majority of the 70,000 whites— 
want no part of the program. 

Nearly any of the white people you 
talk with—repairmen, shop clerks, office 
workers, are openly critical of the na- 
tives. One French housewife remarked 
bitterly to a visitor the other day: “We 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Do YOU 


THE HOUSEWIFE SAYS... 


““We set meat prices? That’s ridic- 
ulous! When I want meat I have to 
per whatever the price tags say. 

rue, I do shop around to make sure 
I get the most for my meat money, 
but if I don’t like the prices I just 
don’t serve meat as often.”’ 





t Prices? 


Fix: 
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THE RETAILER SAYS... 


“Don’t forget I shop the wholesale 
market for best buys, too. But re- 
gardless of what it costs, I’ve got to 
price my meat so it will move. Other- 
wise it would spoil. And I’ve got to 
offer good values or my customers 
will go to some other store.”’ 


aD 








THE MEAT PACKER SAYS... 


““We’re buying livestock and selling 
meat in competition with many other 
packers. If 1 bid lower than the mar- 
ket I don’t get any livestock. And if 
I price my meat higher than the 
dealer can get it from some other 
packer, I don’t get his meat business.”’ 





7 ee 
THE FARMER SAYS... 


“‘When my meat animals are ready 
to sell, I either take what the market 
brings or keep on feeding the critters 
—and feed costs money. If the price 
makes raising livestock pay, I raise 
more animals. If it’s so low that I 
lose money, I’ve got to cut back.”’ 





All these people are right. No one person or group can set 


meat prices. 


But 40 million housewives, deciding for themselves which 
cut is a good value and which isn’t, help to determine what 
the price will be. Their collective decisions establish the de- 


mand for meat. 


And 5 million farmers and ranchers, who decide for them- 
selves how many meat animals to raise and when to sell 
them, have an effect on prices. Their collective decisions de- 


termine the supply of meat. 


Demand, matched against supply, determines price. When 
there is less of any kind of meat than people want, the price 
goes up (if it didn’t retailers would run out of meat.) When 
there is more than people want, the price goes down (if it 
didn’t some of the meat would spoil.) 

It’s an economic law, and competition among retailers 
and meat packers helps to enforce it. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE .- Headquarters, Chicago + Members throughout the U. S. 
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'T thought Id need 
a genie to find a 

subcontractor for 
those parts... 

















until an officer of the local Marine 
Midland bank in Jamestown — the 
Chautauqua National Bank and Trust 
Company — put us in touch with a plant 
in their area that could help us meet 
our production deadline.” 


Timely help on similar problems is 
often obtainable in New York State 
when The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 
In 9 principal trading regions of 
New York State, affiliated Marine Mid- 
land banks have 126 offices in 61 towns 
and cities. Each officer knows his own 
area and the people in it as only a 
locai resident can. Let us show you 
how this ‘‘next-door-neighbor” knowl- 
edge can be useful to your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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.. . Africans say uplift 
is haphazard business 


ought to be teaching the Africans their 
place. Instead, we make them French 
citizens!” 

Criticism. From the Africans them- 
selves, you also hear plenty of criticism 
of “assimilation” as it has worked out in 
practice. 

The color bar, they say, still exists. 
An African, even if he has a university 
degree, is not often invited to mix so- 
cially with white Frenchmen. 

Native uplift, say the Africans, is go- 
ing haphazardly. Fewer than 200,000 
African children are in school. Africans 
claim that the French Administration is 
building far more houses for emigrants 
from France than it is for natives in 
towns and cities. 

On the political side, Africans claim 
that the French overseas administrative 
service is a tightly knit organization that 
is closed to blacks. Territorial assemblies 
complain that they are “asked” to pass 
budgets—and if they don’t toe the line 
the administrators go ahead and do as 
they please, anyway. 

Misgivings. By comparison with the 
debacle in Indo-China and the violence 
in French Morocco and Tunis, the trou- 
bles in French West Africa aren't any- 
thing to keep the French awake nights. 
But there’s just enough evidence of 
trouble spots ahead to cause some of 
them to have some misgivings about 
“assimilation” and where it is heading. 
The following words, spoken by a 
Frenchman who spent years on the staff 
of the Governor General here, are 
typical: 

“Look at what we do for the African. 
We send him to our schools and tell him 
all about French history. We tell him 
he’s a French citizen, just like the shop- 
keeper in Lyons. If he’s especially intel- 
ligent, we send him to France to com- 
plete his studies—we’ve got 500 Africans 
from this area in French universities. 

“Well, then, what does this African 
read about or what does he see? He sees 
a complete mess in France. He sees that 
the Communists can almost wreck the 
Government. He sees strikes everywhere, 
he hears grumbling by Frenchmen about 
democratic government. 

“So, if he puts two and two together— 
and, believe me, we’ve taught him to do 
that—he’s going to wonder whether the 
French are capable of running his life 
for him. Even if he doesn’t come back 
from France a Communist, he is likely 
to come back with some radical ideas.” 

Communists. It’s hard to get an exact 
line on the Communist situation in 


o 


French West Africa. A situation exists, 
all right, but French officials don’t like 
to talk about it. 

The Communists have no _ political 
party as such, but guesses on the number 
of indoctrinated Communists here run 
as high as 10,000. They are in the labor 
unions, One of the top Africans in the 
labor movement, Abdoul Diallo, goes 
regularly to the Communist-run World 
Confederation of Trade Unions as rep- 
resentative of the “exploited African.” 

Most of the ordinary Frenchmen you 
meet don’t worry much about Commu- 
nism, or the native question, or “assimi- 
lation.” Any one of them is likely to tell 
you that he’s here making the best 
of a golden opportunity to lay aside 
a little money, enjoy the West Afri- 
can sunshine and have a servant or two. 
In the next breath he makes it clear 
that he doesn’t intend to stay on in- 
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—Black Star 


DAKAR‘S WAR MONUMENT 
On the surface: no trouble 


definitely. Sometime he’s going home 
to France to settle down. 

All of it—the earnest officials, the 
dazzling new buildings, the swarms of 
Frenchmen—adds up to French culture 
laid across this part of Africa once over 
lightly. 

Contrasts. It’s hard to make up your 
mind just how “French” this country 
really is when you're driving across the 
countryside at dusk. The car radio is 
blaring the latest French song hit. You 
pass a Frenchman pedaling along on his 
bicycle. You see a brightly lighted filling 
station selling familiar-named products. 

Then the radio switches abruptly into 
a torrent of wailing Arabic music. You 
pass a native village, with Africans squat- 
ting in a circle around a fire in the center 
of a compound. There’s the howl of a 
jackal across the deserted grassland— 
and suddenly it is night in Africa, and 
France is a long way off. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


MIE WHY BUSINESSMEN 
ARE OPTIMISTIC 





Good news is coming from 
some business leaders around 
the country and from Govern- 
ment officials. 

They report that people are 
spending liberally for most 
things. Inventories are being re- 
duced. The stage is being set for 
partial recovery. 

Here and there, bigger orders 
already are being received by 
the factories. 


Consumers are doing their bit to 
keep the recession very mild in most 
lines. 

Official estimates put people’s spend- 


ing so far this year just a trifle below 
the peak reached in the third quarter of 


1953. This is shown in the chart on this 
page. 

Meanwhile, production has been cut 
rather extensively. With sales strong and 
output down, goods are selling faster 
than they are being made. Inventories 
are coming down. So businessmen feel 
the groundwork is being laid for recov- 
ery. 

Here and there, bigger orders for 
goods are beginning to filter back from 
stores to factories. This trend isn’t gen- 
eral as yet; inventory reduction is still 
the order of the day. But the exceptions 
are a hopeful sign. 

Some businesses are enjoying a boom. 
Outlays for houses and rents have in- 
creased. People are spending more for 
recreation, medical care, repairs, utilities 
and other services. 

They're still getting plenty of money 
to keep spending high. Latest Govern- 
ment figures put individual incomes, after 
taxes, at 249.1 billions a year, only three 
tenths of 1 per cent less than at the 
height of the boom. 

True, a goodly chunk of income is 
being saved—about 7.7 per cent in the 
first quarter of this year, compared with 
7.2 per cent a year ago and much less 
in most good peacetime years. 

Spending could be greater, if con- 
sumers didn’t feel fairly well supplied. 
Even so, the money being paid out for 

(Continued on page 68) 
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SPENDING BY CONSUMERS— 
Still Close to All-Time High 


(ANNUAL RATES) 


PEOPLE ARE SPENDING LESS FOR GOODS — 


$151.8 $148.6 


billion billion 





PEAK OF THE BOOM NOW 
(third quarter, 1953) (first quarter, 1954) 


BUT PEOPLE ARE SPENDING MORE ON RENT, 
RECREATION, DOCTORS, OTHER SERVICES — 


$79.2 $81.4 
billion billion 


PEAK OF THE BOOM 


$0, :IN TOTAL, PEOPLE ARE SPENDING ONLY 
FOUR TENTHS OF 1 PER CENT LESS— 


$231 $230 


billion billion 




















‘PEAK OF THE BOOM 


Source; Commerce Department ©1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp 
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America’s newest value 


“Ha 


MUSIC MASTER. High fidelity in record 
and AM-FM radio sound. Two extended- 
range speakers, three-speed changer. 
Chairside vt in mahogany or white oak. 
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You take 
your car toa 
specialist for 
check-ups. Your boilers and 

power machinery deserve equal 
treatment, for an accident to 

them could put you out of business. 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s nation-wide 
inspection service seeks conditions 
which could cause accidents, and 
recommends corrective measures. 
Inspecting and insuring boilers, 
turbines, engines and electrical 
machinery is our one business. 


INSPECTION 
is our 
middle 
name 















e The . J 
HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION 
and INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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Special Report 





... Spending for food, clothes 
about at July-September rate 


goods and services now is 1 per cent 
more than a vear ago and 8 per cent 
more than was being spent two vears 
ago. 

The auto business is a major sore 
spot. Consumer spending, on cars and 
parts, dropped about 17 per cent from 
the third quarter of 1953 to the first 
quarter of 1954, after allowing for nor- 
mal seasonal changes. Output of new 


cars, in the same period, was cut about 8 
per cent. 

The spring pickup in auto sales hasn’t 
been enough to bring demand into line 
with output. So inventories of new 
are still being reported at or near a rec- 
ord level. 


cars 


There are a few other spots where 
companies seem to feel a real drop in de- 
mand. Farmers are buying less machin- 
ery, especially heavy equipment such as 
tractors and combines. 

Currently, a gain in sales and output 
is being noted throughout the farm-equip- 
ment industry, but not much, if any, 
more than the usual seasonal rise. Look- 
ing beyond the spring selling season, an 
executive of a leading company sees the 
prospect of another dip in sales, produc- 
tion and employment this summer. 

Still, the companies believe that stocks 
of farm equipment are being reduced, 
as a result of the sharp slash in output 
since early last year. 

Sales are holding up better, at retail, 
in most other lines. 

People were spending for food, cloth- 
ing and shoes just about the same amount 
in the first quarter of this year as in the 
third quarter of last year. 

Sales in food stores slipped less than 
1.5 per cent in this period, while output 
of food and beverages went down about 
2 per cent. 

Sales in clothing stores were a trifle 
higher in the first quarter of this year 
than in the third quarter of last year. 
Meanwhile, production of clothing had 
dropped 6 per cent, and production of 
shoes and other leather goods had 
dropped 3 per cent. 

This cutback is blamed, in part, on the 
fact that shoe and clothing sales didn’t 
boom as expected. The outlook, as seen 
by many companies in 1952, seemed very 
rosy. Consumers were expected to switch 
some of their spending from durable 
goods, such as autos, to nondurables, in- 
cluding apparel. 

Factories and stores stocked up to take 
care of this expected boom in demand. 
At first their hopes seemed justified. 

Then the boom fizzled. Sales dropped 
in the last part of 1953. They've picked 

(Continued on page 69) 





No matter for what reason you come 
to Baltimore, the chances are we’re 
nearest to where you want fo go. 


First in 
advertising 
growth 


“U.S.News & World Report” 
leads all magazines in its field in 
advertising growth for three years 
in a row—1953, 1952, and 1951. 
This is based on the reports of 
Publishers Information Bureau, an 
organization which measures the 
advertising appearing in 

all major magazines. 


Adtertising Department 
U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N. Y. 








MANNA 


Guests who think our food comes 
from heaven are welcome 

to confirm it 
by inspecting 
our out-of- 
this- world 
kitchens. 





CHALFONTE~HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


. Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 64 years 
Write for illustrated folder 
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. . . Department-store orders 
up 9 per cent in February 


up a little since then, but are still run- 
ning less than a year ago. 

Instead of switching money from 
autos to clothing, consumers apparently 
switched to spending for services and to 
increased saving. 

Spending for “hard goods,” exclud- 
ing autos, may have gone up a little from 
the third quarter of 1953 to the first 
quarter of 1954, Government figures in- 
dicate. Here the trends seem to be some- 
what mixed. 

The television industry has been sell- 
ing more sets than it’s making. Inven- 
tories in stores, warehouses and factories 
are estimated by one leading executive 
at 1.6 million on April 1. This compares 
with 1.9 million on January 1. 

Another television executive says his 
company expects to take on more work- 
ers in the near future. 

Meanwhile, the number of electric 
ranges held by manufacturers was _ re- 
duced early this year, But the number of 
washing machines, driers and refrigera- 
tors at the factorv level increased. 

Throughout these groups, manufac- 
turers seem to be coping with normal, 
shifting tides, affecting inventories, not 
an over-all drop in demand. 

Larger orders tor goods have been 
placed recently by department stores. 

Federal Reserve Board data indicate 
the stores ordered 9 per cent more goods 
in February than in January. In other 
postwar vears, February orders aver- 
aged 9 per cent less than January orders. 

This increase came after months of 
emptying shelves. Stocks on hand Janu- 
ary 31 were the smallest since July, 1952. 

Customers were complaining they 
couldn’t find what they wanted. The 
stage was set for heavier buying. 

An official of a leading mail-order 
company also reports that more orders 
are being placed for goods. The con- 
cern’s inventories of popular goods are 
being rebuilt to keep customers happy. 

This mail-order official looks for a gen- 
eral business upsurge toward the end of 
this year. 

Purchasing agents say orders placed 
with industry are growing. More com- 
panies find their order books swelling, 
instead of shrinking. 

Economists, in Government and _ busi- 
ness, figure that, if spending holds up as 
it has thus far, other industries will have 
to order more goods. Then the inventory 
adjustment, except for the few weak lines, 
will be over, and industry as a whole will 
be on a solider footing. 

The Administration is counting on this 
kind of improvement in the near future, 
before unemployment gets much worse. 


‘ 
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your facility in less time 
by telescoping operations 


under the 


Ferguson 


ONE CONTRACT METHOD 





By carrying out the steps of design, engineering and con- 
struction as near simultaneously as conditions will permit, 
Ferguson can greatly speed completion of many types of jobs. 


Here, savings in interest on borrowed capital and profit on 
additional production are some of the tangible benefits of 
the Ferguson one contract method. 


In addition to the speed and service possible only with this 
type of working arrangement, under most conditions we 
can guarantee that the cost of your plant will not exceed 
your budget. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland, Phone TOwer 1-6400 e NEW YORK: 19 Rector 

Street e HOUSTON: 2620 S. Main St. e CHICAGO: 1 N. LaSalle Bldg. e LOS ANGELES: 411 West 

Sth St. @ CINCINNATI: 826 Enquirer Bldg. © SAN FRANCISCO: 74 New Montgomery St, 
ATLANTA: 86 Forsyth St. e MONTREAL: 1015 Dominion Sq. Bldg. 
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it costs less 

to do it right 
than 

to do it over 





OBS) GER SAMS & (GAA ASSUCUTIN 


economize with 


longer-lasting 





Bring your billboard indoors 
where people sfop 


Here’s just one example of an “indoor bill- 
board” delivering maximum year-round sell- 
ing impressions for your product or service. 
Money can’t buy the space it occupies. 


No other advertising medium can get such 
preferred cost-free wall space where people 
work, play, shop, eat or make buying deci- 
sions. No other medium can carry your} 
sales message so directly to your prospects. 
Your Shaw-Barton representative can help 
you plan an “indoor billboard” calendar pro- 
gram designed to step-up sales for you. Invite | 
him in when he calls, or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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MORE THAN 


$22.000 


FOR YOU AT AGE 65 


ONE OF THE MOST FAR-SIGHTED PLANS ever designed for the wise use of 
savings is offered for your earnest consideration by the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA, a leading world organization in its field. By means of 
the plan, regular amounts of savings can be applied to provide, at age 65, a 
lump sum of more than $22,000 plus accumulated dividends... 


OR AN INCOME OF 
$150 MONTHLY FOR LIFE 


according to your choice. 


IF YOU DO NOT LIVE TO AGE 65, THEN AN AMOUNT 
OF AT LEAST $22,000 WILL BECOME IMMEDIATELY 
PAYABLE TO YOUR FAMILY OR YOUR ESTATE. 
By the way, the plan can be easily tailored to the amount of regular savings you can 
afford, with corresponding adjustments in the sums payable. 
Details are yours without obligation by just mailing the coupon below: 


WAKBA BWR ASRABAAARSRBSEBRBRBARRRR RRR RRBRRRRBRR ERE E REE EEE EEE 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
607 Shelby Street, Detroit 26, Michigan 


I should like to know more about your Special Income Plan, without incurring 
any obligation. 


pele ea een oiep eaeotiedaawek osnenbbs goss  SSk aca nasa sop RESINS EDAESC poop UENP ENTE 
AN ee a i ose cho as cette thaT bis vote oncldsebes pact SODape Rta Ee asdcsesnasssvashsauseodesibbons 


IG IDR Ts OMS a en) FN eo uciia ls crcaceoutesnntamnstactonsnisetnreeobeePieer Ree toe 
Amounts quoted above are for men. A similar plan is available for women. 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

can sometimes be required to ne- 
gotiate with a union even though the 
union has not been certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board as_ bar- 
gaining agent for your employes. A 
court of appeals rules that a union was 
effectively designated as bargaining agent 
where authorization cards were signed 
by a majority of the employes; in addi- 
tion, a majority favored the union in an 
informal poll. 


EXPORTS. You can now ship a 

number of additional steel and tin- 
plate products to most countries without 
getting export licenses. In easing these 
export controls, the Department of 
Commerce still requires licenses for ship- 
ment of the items to Hong Kong, Macao 
and Soviet-dominated countries. 


BANKS’ BAD DEBTS. You can find 
out from your tax collector about the 
new rules for figuring banks’ reserves 
for bad debts. In revising these rules, 
the Internal Revenue Service approves 
an alternate method for the use of banks 
in figuring the annual addition to re- 
serves for bad debts and the maximum 
amounts permitted in these reserves. 


BUTTER. You can make a bid to 

buy some of the Government’s sur- 
plus supply of butter for export to coun- 
tries friendly to the United States. The 
Department of Agriculture announces a 
plan for disposing of part of its butter 
stock. Butter bought from the Govern- 
ment can be sold in the domestic market 
provided an equivalent amount of U. S.- 
produced butterfat is shipped abroad. 
Under the plan, the exported butterfat 
and dry milk solids will be mixed with 
water in the foreign countries to form 


fluid milk. 


FOREIGN TRADE. You can _ get 

from the Department of Commerce 
an up-to-date list of firms in Formosa 
that want to do business with Americans. 
The list can be bought from the Com- 
merce Department, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from field offices of the Depart- 
ment for $1 a copy. 
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FOOD STANDARDS. You can ob- 
tain from offices of the Department 
of Commerce copies of its revised grade 
standards for frozen apples. The new 
standards are effective May 17. 


* * * 


TAX TREATIES. You can, as an 

American who has business con- 
nections in Japan or who lives there, 
soon avoid paying a tax on the same in- 
come both to the U.S. and to Japan. A 
treaty to eliminate such double taxation 
has just. been signed by the two coun- 
tries and will become effective after for- 
mal ratification. Another tax agreement 
will prevent duplicate taxation on 
estates, inheritances and gifts. 


x % 


LABOR: DISPUTES. You cannot, as 
a general rule, look for the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service to 
step into labor disputes if there are local 
agencies to take charge. The FMCS 
Director says that doubts about the 
Service’s jurisdictional authority “should 
generally be resolved in the negative 
where State and local mediation agencies 
are available” except in special cases. 


* 


DISCHARGES. You cannot safely 

fire an employe for physical dis- 
abilities, after he takes part in union or- 
ganizations, if the same physical defects 
existed and were known when he was 
hired. A court of appeals holds that an 
employer discriminated against several 
employes when he discharged them un- 
der such circumstances. 


J JEN Cela Relitere dents 





Or and battle-scarred veteran machines that 
have been hobbing (or hobbling) beyond their 


time make a poor foundation for tomorrow s 


% & 4% LEES-BRADNER production plans. 
: MODEL 7-A —— eT , , 
INCOME TAX. You cannot be re- ROTARY HOBBER If you visualize big things for your company s 


quired to pay an income tax on 
money that you collect from a com- 
petitor as punitive damages or as treble 
damages in a case involving restraint of Remember, their productivity is going down—not up. And 
trade under the Clayton Act. A court of 
appeals says such payments are not re- 
garded as “income.” Your Lees-Bradner representative can give you many a help- 


future—new products and volume production— 
better look at your old machines with a sharp and critical eye. 


? . 
they re costing you more every day to operate. 


ae eae ful tip on hobbing for profit. For Lees- Bradner machines are 

DEFENSE CONTRACTS. You cannot 
avoid responsibility for protecting 

Government classified information in Why not get in touch with him soon? Or write directly to 

your defense plant. This is made clear in the company. 

a new pamphlet of the Defense Depart- 

ment entitled “Industrial Security Man- 


ual for Safeguarding Classified Informa- 

tion.” Copies may be bought for 15 cents N 

each from the Superintendent of Docu- ‘1. 

ments, Washington 25, D. C. . ® 


“CLEVELAND 11, OHIO, U.S.A. 


built with an eye on the future and the reserve capacity to 
meet tomorrow s production plans. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. SM SPLINE HOBBER 7-A ROTARY MHOBBERS CRI-DAN "0" HT THREAD MILLER 12-5 HOSBER 
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AUTOTRONIC® elevatoring closes elevator doors automatically 

with “electronic politeness.” A zone of detection extends along, 

across, and a short distance in front of the leading edges of both car 

and hoistway doors. The presence of passengers within the zone is detected 
electronically. This three-dimensional zone extends only a few inches in 
advance of the doors. Doors are stopped and reversed only when there is the 
possibility of interfering with passengers as they enter or leave the car. 

Door closing is speeded. The closing action is so smooth, silent, and 
automatic that passengers are seldom aware of door movement. 


If a talkative passenger delays door closing too long, the doors gently, 
but firmly, nudge him out of the doorway. 


Otis AUTOTRONIC elevatoring saves up to $7,000 a car, each year. 

It is suitable for office buildings, department stores, hotels, and hospitals. 

Why not visit a new or modernized installation? Ask any of our 268 offices 
for details. Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


AUTOTRONIC 


ELEVATORING 

















Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The price level stays remarkably steady in view of the business downturn. 

Average wholesale prices haven't been lower than 109.4 per cent of the 
1947-49 average nor higher than 11l per cent for a year. Latest figures show 
the wholesale price level at 110.9 per cent. 

Consumer prices (living costs) averaged 114.4 per cent for 1953, rose to 
115.4 per cent last October and now are down to 114.8 per cent. 

Commodity prices on spot markets pushed a bit higher recently, but have 
held fairly steady, on the average, since mid-1953. 

Price stability is rather surprising to most business analysts. A dip in 
business activity usually is accompanied by falling prices. In the 1949 
setback, wholesale prices fell 8 per cent before recovering. 














Relative steadiness in living costs is interpreted by a Labor Department 
official as a sign that business activity probably will not go much lower. The 
price index would show definite weakness if business were about to turn bad. 


Recent strength in commodity prices stems from varied causes. 

Coffee and cocoa prices are high because the products are scarce. 

Government Support operations are sustaining prices for wheat, corn, 
other grains, cotton and flaxseed. 

Soybean prices are rising because Government has purchased so much butter 
and cottonseed oil. That increased the demand for soybean oil. 

War threats in Indo-China explain the rise in tin and rubber. 

Strength in metal prices--lead, zinc, copper--reflects a decision to 
increase Government stockpiling. 

Wool and hide prices also may be influenced by world tensions. 

Firmness in steel-scrap prices is taken as an indication of an upturn in 
steel production, or at least an end to the drop in steelmaking. 

Nowhere, however, does the price trend suggest that business conditions 
are to grow any worse than they are now. 


























The dip in business activity is milder, in general, than during 1949. 
Indicators studied by the Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank show this: 

Industrial production has declined about as much as in the 1949 dip. 

Employment has declined less, although unemployment has increased to a 
greater extent. That is due, chiefly, to growth in the labor force. 

Business failures are substantially below the 1949 period. 

Retail sales have dipped about 5 per cent in this recession, while in the 
1949 setback sales showed no change. 

Inventory trimming by business has not yet gone as far as in 1949. 

Personal income has declined less than in 1949. 

New construction and stock prices have scored gains since activity in 























(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


general began to slacken. Stock prices fell rather sharply during the 1949 dip, 
although construction held up at that time. 

On the whole, these signs indicate that business is fairly healthy, even 
though positive indications of an upturn are lacking. 


Business leaders, meanwhile, are giving a dollars-and-cents demonstration 
of confidence. Take this sample of Philadelphia manufacturers: 

Investment programs planned last September are going forward now. Most 
firms (60 per cent) are sticking to their plans. A fourth of them are raising 
their programs, while 15 per cent have cut back capital-spending plans. 

In durable-goods companies, 20 per cent now plan to spend less than they 
earmarked last autumn, but more than 25 per cent have raised their sights and 
about half are holding to original schedules. It is in the durable-goods fields 
that most of the decline in production has occurred. 

Among manufacturers of nondurables, three fourths are following original 
plans; nearly a fifth are spending more, less than a tenth are cutting back. 

Conclusion of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve is that the downturn has 
not shaken business confidence. Other surveys indicate that manufacturers in 
the Philadelphia area are typical of manufacturers elsewhere. 











Inventory trimming, however, is expected to keep on for a while. 

Stocks of goods are being whittled down by about one in three firms that 
make nondurable goods and by almost 60 per cent in factories making durables. 

More cuts in inventories are planned by about 38 per cent of all firms. 

This trend also is revealed by the Philadelphia survey. It's a sign that 
the inventory adjustment, which is viewed by Government officials as the major 
cause of the business dip, has not yet run its course. 











Individuals, in the aggregate, started out the year well-fixed with money, 
savings accounts, insurance reserves and securities. 

Liguid savings added in 1953 are reported at 13.6 billion dollars, just a 
shade under the 1952 peacetime high of 13.7 billions. Liquid savings back in 
1949 were a mere 2.9 billions, and fell to 1.8 billions in 1950. 

Security purchases by individuals increased sharply over 1952, mostly in 
the form of obligations of State and local governments, which are tax-exempt. 

Private insurance reserves and shares in savings and loan associations also 

rose, while checking accounts showed a decrease. 

This volume of savings during the last two years indicates that people have 
a substantial cushion against any business decline. 




















At the end of 1953, individuals held liquid assets estimated at 379.1 
billion dollars. That's outside of corporate securities valued at around 200 
billion. Against these assets were mortgage debt amounting to 55.8 billion 
and other debt at 24.1 billion. The people, on the whole, are highly solvent. 


Farmers' income, after expenses, is expected to dip a bit this year, maybe 
by 4 or 5 per cent. That would bring the net to around 12.2 billion dollars. 

Farm marketings are expected to be smaller this year, with prices also 
down a little. Production costs are likely to be somewhat lower, on the whole, 
but not sufficiently lower to offset the decline in total income. 
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Ready for the job 


An office system that works gets the 
job done right. . . faster and at 
lower cost. One of our customers is 
saving $3000 a year on forms alone, 
with an invoice system using Moore 
Fanfold. This is the result of good 
teamwork by their own forms men 
and the Moore man, who made sug- 
PLUM lie Miele Mel MT Mae nirelite| 
facilities for the manufacture of any 
forms-system. Perhaps the Moore 
man can give you help like this? 





oY ko kog. Sf — 
BUSINESS FORMS 


Ince 
Look up the Moore man in the Classified or 
write us at Niagora Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex. 
or Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and 
factories ocross U.S. and Canado. OM &.f 























sea, air and atoms 


The 1953 Annual Report of General Dynamics 
describes a year of exceptional achievement by 
the Corporation in fields of hydrodynamics, 
aerodynamics and nucleodynamics. 

These significant accomplishments are 
reflected in the highest annual sales and 
earnings in the Corporation’s history 

—an increase over the previous year of 54% 
in net sales, and of 26% in net earnings, 


ATOMIG POWERED SUBMARINES 








1953 1952 

BI IN seccsicistatasechccs coscasisicnceiese $206 644,279 $134,551,610 
Profit Before Taxes 12,693,803 10,567,176 
DN RNIN Soo cstisoncacesSisonctcness 6,218,803 4,917,176 
Net Earnings per Common Share...... 7.01 5.72 
Cash Dividends .. 2,796,569 2,112,510 
Working Capital . 24,436,138 22,172,249 
Plant and Equipment 

(Less Depreciation) ............ 7,110,087 6,840,114 
Net Worth ....... 31,184,427 26,755,545 





GENERAL 





* SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT 


* GUIDED MISSILES * ELECTRIC MOTORS 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION * 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK * PLANTS: GROTON, CONN., BAYONNE, N. J., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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A PENSION PLAN IN TROUBLE 


Hard Times Threaten to Pinch Miners’ Benefits 


New problems are cropping 
up for the soft-coal miner. 

His weekly pay is off, because 
most mines are running only two 
or three days a week. 

Now, on top of everything 
else, the welfare fund set up by 
John L. Lewis is operating in the 
red. 

That could mean a cut in pen- 
sions, in medical care, in other 
benefits promised to miners. 


The big welfare fund that John L. 
Lewis set up for his soft-coal miners 
is in trouble. Money is flowing out of 
that fund faster than it is coming in. 


Miners, as a result, are beginning to 
wonder whether, after all, they will 


get pensions when they retire. They 
are wondering, too, whether there will 
be money in the fund for continued 
free medical care, and to help the 
miner's family after he is gone. 

Until recently, miners could feel fairly 
secure about the suture. Mr. Lewis set up 


the biggest welfare fund of its kind in the 
country, taking in as much as 130 mil- 
lion dollars a year in royalties from 
coal operators. Out of that fund, miners 
could look forward to pensions of $100 
a month after retirement. plus $70 or 
more from Social Security. By compari- 
son, steel and. auto workers were prom- 


ised only $125 or so, including Social 
Security benefits. 
Now, with bad news leaking out about 


the finances of the fund, miners are 
worrying for fear that pensions may be 
eliminated, or that retirement checks will 
be cut in half, as has happened already in 
the hard-coal fields. 

At the same time, the soft-coal miner 
is having to worry about his current pay 
envelope. Over the years, Mr. Lewis has 
won repeated increases in coal wages, so 
that miners now get about $18 a day. 
The trouble is that most mines now work 
only two or three days a week, so the 
miners weekly take-home pay is going 
down. 

Behind the troubles of the miner is 
the fact that he works for a depressed 
industry. At that, the bituminous mines 
are better off than the hard-coal industry. 
But the soft-coal operators are having a 
rough time of it, too, and miners are 


How Miners’ Welfare Fund Is Faring 





worried about how they, personally, will 
fare in these troubled times. 

Output of the soft-coal fields so far 
this year is about 17 per cent below the 
tonnage for the same period last vear. 
Production has been little 
above 6 million tons a week recently, or 
about 2 million below a vear ago. This 
means that the operators have been pay- 
ing less rovalty to the United Mine Work- 
ers welfare fund. By terms of the soft-coal 
contract, the operators pay 40 cents into 
this fund for each ton of coal mined. 

Then, too, some mineowners have told 
the union that they are withdrawing trom 
the national coal contract, that they will 
no longer be bound by its terms. The con- 
tract permits either side to terminate the 
agreement by giving 60 days’ notice, but 


running a 


Mr. Lewis contends that individual opera- 


tors cannot file notice. His position is that 
the coal associations signed the contract 
as groups, and can terminate the 
ment only by group action. The 
ciations so far have refrained from this 
action, and Mr. Lewis has been content 
to let the contract run on. The agree- 
ment was signed in September, 1952. 
The miner is told by his union leaders 
that the operators have no right to pull 
(Continued on page 78) 
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for benefits to soft-coal 
miners, now totals about . 


$ OBS wiiton 
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FUND 
IS GOING 
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$ 2.5 million a week HOLE 


$2.0 million a week 


A year ago, the fund was getting . . . 


by an 
estimated 
$.4 million 
a week, 
OR 
$21 million 


Now it is getting an estimated ... . 


tels is aicieli cMeltim for benefits, at 


latest reports, is about . 





$2.4 million a week 
$ Ez million 


$ 1.1 million 
| million 


ee gee eee ee 
For hospital and medical care. 


For other benefits .... . $ a year 
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“FOR VARIETY, 
spice your life with MYERS” 


Traditional dark 
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not too heavy... 
not too light... 


just night 


Write for FREE 
Rum Recipe Booklet 


R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., Dept. 0, 
655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

















this unique closure 
may be your answer! 


Multiple small items are safely pack- 
aged in envelopes that seal at a touch 
without moisture. The same closure 
on an unusual gusseted envelope is 
reducing costs on shipments of larger 
products. If the cost-cutting answer to 
your needs is not among our standard 
items, our packaging experts are ready 
to develop special envelope shipping 
containers and closures to meet your 
requirements. Mail the coupon below 
for details. 








Sno se ES ti 





| United States Envelope Company l 
| Dept. R-4, Springfield, Massachusetts | 
1 Please send samples and suggestions for | 
| packaging Dusen ce'ecaue eee hane eis babk eae aheaneprebnee’ A 
| (mention product) | 
| NRE Se Ger et ORR de DC l 
| BNI ss cxisucbscnutinds SScceasioecapevestiboncupeakbteussivesnees | 
| NII Sno goons ac osc voncn sk enateeabborteveebeosbaboebnces ] 
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. . . Bigger share of coal business to non-Lewis mines 
indicates a lowering of income for welfare fund 


out of the agreement as individual firms, 
but the technicalities don’t mean much 
to the worker. He finds that some of the 
mines are operating on a nonunion basis. 
His friends in those mines sometimes are 
working at a lower hourly rate than he is 
getting in the union mine, but his friends 
may be getting more take-home pay at 
the end of the week. The nonunion mines 
often work a longer week. 

By cutting the hourly rate and saving 
on the royalty of 40 cents a ton paid by 
unionized firms, the nonunion mine can 
reduce its prices on coal. 

Nonunion mines are producing a 
larger share of the nation’s soft coal than 
they did a few years ago. UMW members 





THE COAL MINERS 


Outgo from the fund has been reduced 
somewhat in the last year, as an economy 
measure. At the start of 1954, the fund 
trustees discontinued relief benefits that 
had been going to more than 35,000 dis- 
abled miners and their dependents, as 
well as to aged widows and widows with 
small children. 

The fund trustees, headed by Mr. 
Lewis, recently tightened up the rules for 
getting pensions and other benefits but 
voted against cutting the monthly pen- 
sion check. Miners, however, wonder if 
the pension will not be reduced at a later 
time. 

Payments from the fund, it is esti- 
mated, are running at about 2.4 million 


igh 


The future looks less secure 


worry about that, for they hear estimates 
that about 20 per cent of the nation’s 
tonnage now comes from mines not 
covered by their union’s agreement. Some 
estimates put this outside tonnage at 30 
per cent in recent months. 

The result is, as the miner sees things, 
that less money is going into the welfare 
fund. Even if the higher estimate is cor- 
rect and 80 per cent of the production 
now is under the UMW contract, royalty 
collections for the fund are running at 
about 2 million dollars a week, against 
about 2.5 million a year ago. This is 
shown in the chart on page 77. The 
present intake of the fund is down to 
1.8 million a week if the UMW mines 
are producing only 70 per cent of the 
nation’s total, as some operators estimate. 
Mr. Lewis has not disclosed exact, up-to- 
date figures. 





dollars a week, even after some of the 
benefits were eliminated. About 50,000 
retired miners are collecting their $100 
a month, which amounts to about 1.2 
million dollars weekly. Another 1.1 mil- 
lion goes for hospital and medical care, 
if this is continuing at the same level as 
in 1952-3. Death benefits and other ex- 
penses probably run about 0.1 million 
dollars weekly. 

If these estimates are correct—the fund 
isn’t issuing any late figures—the welfare 
fund seems to be running a deficit of 
about $400,000 a week. At that rate, if 
benefits are not cut again, the fund stands 
to pay out about 21 million dollars a 
year more than it takes in. The reserve on 
hand last reported by Mr. Lewis was 98 
million dollars. 

The miner fears the consequences if 

(Continued on page 79) 
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. Monthly pensions cut to 
$50 for anthracite workers 


the fund keeps shrinking at such a rapid 
rate. He knows that a prolonged coal 
strike would make a big dent in the fund, 
since royalty payments might be cut off 
for months and expenses could go on at 
a rate of 2.4 million dollars a week. 

The miner recalls that, during one of 
the big strikes, the fund stopped paying 
pensions for months. 

Anthracite’s troubles serve as a warn- 
ing to the soft-coal miner of what might 
be ahead in his industry. The hard-coal 
miners have their own welfare fund, run 
by Mr. Lewis. This fund collects 50 
cents a ton royalty from the operators, 
10 cents more than in soft coal. But pro- 
duction in the hard-coal mines has been 





—United Press 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
The fund looks less fat 


declining in recent years, as householders 
switched to other fuels, and the fund has 
been operating in the red. Reportedly, 
money was borrowed from the UMW 
treasury for a while, but, finally, the 
trustees early this year cut the monthly 
pension check from $100 to $50. 

The hard-coal trustees also reduced 
the death benefit from $1,000 to $500. 
This payment, for the family of a miner 
who dies, continues at $1,000 in the bi- 
tuminous-coal industry. The  soft-coal 
miner, however, fears that reductions in 
pensions and other benefits may come in 
his industry too. 

Many of the miners are wondering if 
it would not be better to establish their 
welfare fund on a different basis. They 
know that steel and auto plans, and 
others, are set up on a trust-fund basis, 

(Continued on page 80) 
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when you step 
off the train in 
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.. . Trust-fund plan would 
reduce payments to miners 


with employers putting into the funds 
enough’ to guarantee payment of the 
retirement benefits in the future. Work- 
ers who retire under these plans are 
assured their pension payments each 
month. Coal operators would prefer to 
have the miners’ funds on a trust basis, 
but the union has objected from the start 
to that idea. 

One reason is that if the miners’ pen- 
sion program were turned into a trust 
fund, with guarantees for the future pay- 
ments, the monthly benefit -would need 
to be cut. The cost of the funded plan 
would be too high to maintain the bene- 
fits at the present level. Therefore, the 
miner is being given the higher pension 
benefit, with the risk that it may be cut 
or eliminated if the welfare fund con- 
tinues to operate in the red. 


Raises Still 
The Big Goal 


Some new types of “fringe” items are 
appearing in wage settlements now being 
reached by employers and unions, But, 
for the most part, unions continue to in- 
sist on direct pay raises. Increases are 
running chiefly between 4 and 9 cents an 
hour, as they did last year, although 
there are exceptions. 

One agreement just announced pro- 
vides that a worker will be credited with 
a half day of paid sick leave for each 
month of perfect attendance on the job. 
C1O Auto Workers won this fringe bene- 
fit for warehouse employes of an auto- 
mobile firm in Minneapolis. Workers also 
are to get two 15-minute coffee breaks 
each day, as well as pay raises of 10 or 
15 cents an hour. 

A half day off, with pay, on Christmas 
Eve and New Year's Eve is promised 
Chicago engravers, in addition to regular 
holidays, under an agreement signed by 
commercial firms and AFL’s Photo-En- 
gravers. Pay raises of $4 a week also are 
included. 

Long-term employes are to get $10,- 
000 life insurance policies under a con- 
tract signed by AFL Retail Clerks and a 
Boston store. Wage increases of $3 a 
week for men and $2 for women also 
are given. 

A raise of 4 cents an hour is given in 
an agreement between Hawaiian sugar 
plantations and the independent Long- 
shoremen’s Union. A 5-cent increase is 
going to 5,000 metal-trades workers in 
Portland, Oreg., under a contract with 
AFL’s Boilermakers and Machinists. 




















IS YOUR CUE 


to locate 
your plant along 
New York Central 


15 MILLION NEW KILOWATTS from 
private power companies serving 
industry in Central’s area. And 
28,000 new coal cars to help serve 
those power plants! That, too, is 
QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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FOR SALE IN THE BLUE 


Long Branch 


A Rare Opportunity to Own 
An Authentic Masterpiece 


RIDGE HUNT 


This distinguished home, considered the 
purest example of neo-classic architecture in 
Virginia, is the only Benjamin Latrobe house 
still a private residence. Scene of the 1953 
Hunt Ball. 14 well-planned rooms. Exquisite 
interior details. 


The Shenandoah Valley farm has been owned 
by one family since 1830. 560 acres of rich 
limestone soil — woodlands and blue grass 
pastures — offer optimum potential for pro- 
ductive use. For brochure NR-60466, ask your 
local broker or 
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People would do well to take stock of their income tax situation now, in 
anticipation that the tax-revision bill will become law. Here's the reason: 


TAX CHANGES. In general, income tax changes made in the bill would reach 
back to apply from the beginning of 1954. That's the setup as passed by the 
House, probably will be the same when cleared by the Senate. For taxpayers who 
have worked things right, the changes can mean a neat saving in the amount of tax 
due. So, before the year is any further along, you should take steps to make 
sure you will get full advantage of changes affecting your situation. 

Mostly, that involves being certain you keep the right kind of records, are 
not letting things slip by just because you've done differently in the past. 





POINTS TO CHECK. These are things you should be aware of: 
Business expenses--O0ld rule about your having to be away from home 





overnight no longer will apply. Also, you can claim expenses and still 
take the standard deduction. So keep record of fares, meals, etc. 

Income splitting--Full income-splitting benefit even to unmarried 
persons supporting a close relative. And dependent will not have to live 
with you. Keep details of Support you furnish. 

Medical deductions--More liberal rule; totting up bills now may pay you. 

Installment purchases--Collect data on carrying charges; they'll be 
deductible even though not labeled as interest or separately stated. 

Dividends--Jot down dates received; that's important for tax credit. 

Dependents--Tax relief for working mothers; keep data on child-care 
expenses. Also, earnings limit goes off for dependents under 19, or older 


Se aa eee Cl 





he if in college. No need to quit vacation jobs though earnings top $600. 

vo 

“A LIVING APART. This from a New York Supreme Court decision: A wife with 
income of her own, who lives apart from her husband by mutual consent, is 

ed entitled only to limited support. The court says the husband must provide only 

wn the amount she spends on "necessaries" that is in excess of her own net income. 


ro- 
- TRAVEL TICKETS. The Internal Revenue Service is clamping down on a tax- 
dodging travel gimmick--one that had enabled people to avoid the federal trans- 


portation tax on travel from U.S. border cities to other points of the nation. 





—_ The dodge worked like this: A person living in Detroit, for example, would 
2 go across the border to Windsor, Canada, and buy a plane ticket from Detroit to 
\ 

(over) 
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Miami. At the same time he'd buy a ticket for a bus ride from Windsor to 
Detroit. This gave him evidence of what the law calls an "outside leg"--a part ! 
of a trip beginning or ending outside the U.S. His whole journey then would be 
classed as international travel, and so exempt from the U.S. tax. 
Now an IRS ruling says this kind of outside leg will not do. If you 
normally would have bought your ticket in the U.S., you'll have to pay tax--even 
though you actually do buy it across the border and start your trip there. 


HEART TROUBLE. There's no basis for the belief that work causes heart 
trouble. This word comes from Dr. Louis N. Katz, of Chicago, one of the 4 
nation's top cardiologists. The heart is meant to work, he says; there is no 
more reason to blame work for the heart attack that occurs while a person is at 
his job than to blame sleep for one that occurs during sleep. Heart troubles of 
as many as one out of four persons, he adds, are imaginary--brought on by 
remarks of some physicians, nurses or oversolicitous people in health agencies. 





JOB PROSPECTS. The Department of Labor comes up with some pointers 
for youngsters wondering what courses to take in college: lLong-run job 
prospects are good in such occupations as medicine, teaching, chemistry, 





mathematics, physics and engineering. Future competition will be tough in 
law, radio and TV announcing, acting and newSpaper reporting. But success, 
the Department adds in a new booklet, is more dependent on personal 
qualifications and preparation for a chosen field than the general outlook. 
The booklet, "Occupational Planning and College," can be bought from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price, 10 cents. 


WEED KILLERS. Better get started on your Spraying chores, if you're 
depending on 2,4-D to rid your lawn of broad-leaved weeds. Department of 





Agriculture says that, as a rule, this chemical works best in early spring. 
Other pointers: Dry soils and temperatures above 95 or below 70 seem to 
interfere with 2,4-D's effectiveness. High humidity is favorable, but avoid 
spraying when weeds are wet, or when rain iS expected within, say, an hour. 
Follow directions as to amounts; overdosing doesn't help. 


WEATHER. Drought areas may get little to cheer about before mid-May. So 
indicates the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook, on which these maps are based: 


TEMPERATURE TO MID-MAY PRECIPITATION TO MID-MAY 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE SPOT 


THAT’S 


eee FOR YOUR NEW 


PLANT 


... it’s in the Gulf South 


The batter may wallop the next pitch a 
country mile, only to have it caught. You’ve 
got to know where to place ’em to score. 

The same applies to your new industrial plant. 


You needn’t be caught off base in the Gulf 
South by shortages of markets, manpower or 
materials. They’re all on your team...the 
resources, the employees and the customers 
who determine your success. Even the 
weather plays ball on the side of business 
here in the Gulf South. 


UNITED GAS 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION ° 


ie: 











UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY ° 


ge 


aS: RAW MATERIALS 

Diversified and abundant, ranging from agricultural 
and forest resources to the innumerable by-products 
of the petroleum industry. 


SKILLED WORKERS 
You'll find large numbers of skilled workmen in many 
locations in the Gulf South...available to staff any 
new plant you build. 

NEW MARKETS 
Population growth has been tremendous, and growth 
in spendable income means even more. There's a 
market for your products in the Gulf South. 

POWER AND FUEL 
Want natural gas fuel in your plant? Want adequate, 
dependable power? Then look no further — move 
to the Gulf South. Write Industrial Development Direc- 
tor, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


servinosrne Ol oil 


UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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Blow-by-Blow Account= 


THE FIGHT OVER PRIVATE SCHINE 
AND WHY HE’S STILL A PRIVATE 


Who is telling the truth about efforts to get 
an Army commission for G. David Schine? 

Were defense officials high-pressured to 
promote the private who helped Senator Mc- 
Carthy investigate the Army? What was the 
McCarthy role? Is the Schine case really much 
different from thousands of others? The affair 
that started with a routine draft notice now 


Witnesses testifying under oath started on April 22 to 
unfold the full story of the running fight between Senator 
Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin and high officials of the 
United States Army. 

The story revolves around unsuccessful efforts to obtain 
an Army commission for G. David Schine, former consultant 
with the Investigations Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate, 
headed by Senator McCarthy. On these pages you get the 
Schine case as developed through the first two days of of- 
ficial testimony. 

Maj. Gen. Miles Reber was the first witness called to the 
stand by Ray H. Jenkins, Subcommittee counsel. The follow- 
ing is from the transcript. 


Mr. Jenkins: Where are you presently stationed, General? 

General Reber: | am now Commanding General, Western 
Area Command, United States Army, Europe, with station 
at Kaiserslautern in Germany. 

Mr. Jenkins: Where were you stationed, General, as of 
July 8, 1953? 

General Reber: On July 8, 1953, Mr. Jenkins, I was Chiet 
of Legislative Liaison of the Department of the Army, sta- 
tioned here in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Jenkins: At that time, were you personally acquainted 
with Senator McCarthy? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: With Mr. Roy Cohn? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: With Mr. Carr? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: On or about July 8 of last year, did or did not 
you receive a call from Senator McCarthy and/or any mem- 
ber of his staff? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. On the afternoon ot July 8, I re- 
ceived a call from Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Jenkins: That was a telephone call? 

General Reber: Yes, sir, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you to now tell the Committee 
what the purpose of the call was as expressed by Senator 
McCarthy at that time. 

General Reber: Senator McCarthy requested that I come 
to his office to see him at that time. 
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involves generals, Senators, top men in the 
Pentagon. It may involve others. 

With Senator McCarthy temporarily re- 
placed as its chairman, the Senate Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee started open hearings on 
April 22 to get to the bottom of the Schine 
case. The following is taken from the official 
testimony at those hearings. 


Mr. Jenkins: As a result of that request, did you go to 
his office? 

General Reber: Yes, sir, I did, on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, July 8. 

o * e 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you at this time, General, to relate 
to this Committee the conversation verbatim as well as you 
can remember it. 

General Reber: At that time, Senator McCarthy informed 
me that he was very much interested in obtaining a direct 
Reserve commission for his cunsultant, Mr. G. David Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you know G. David Schine at that time? 

General Reber: I did not know him personally. 

Mr. Jenkins: Had you heard of him? 

General Reber: Yes, sir, I had. 

Mr. Jenkins: Proceed with the conversation, 

General Reber: The Senator pointed out, as I recall it, 
that he felt that Mr. Schine, because of his background of 
investigative experience with the Committee, was fully qual- 
ified for a commission. 

Mr. Jenkins: What else, if anything, did Senator Mc- 
Carthy state to you on that occasion? 

General Reber: At about that time, as I recall it, a few min- 
utes after I initiated my conversation with the Senator, Mr. 
Roy Cohn came into the room. Mr. Cohn also emphasized it. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was Mr. Cohn chief counsel for Senator Mc- 
Carthy and his Committee at that time, that is, for Senator 
McCarthy? 

General Reber: Yes, sir; he was. 

Mr. Jenkins: All right, you may proceed. 

General Reber: Mr. Cohn came into the room, and he fur- 
ther emphasized the qualifications of Mr. Schine for a com- 
mission. 

Mr. Jenkins: Will you state what qualifications Mr. Cohn 
claimed to have been possessed by Mr. Schine at that time? 

General Reber: Mr. Cohn informed me that Mr. Schine 
had been a junior ship’s officer in the Army Transport Serv- 
ice, and had served in that capacity for approximately one 
year beginning in the fall of 1946 on the U.S. Army Trans- 
port General Widner, and that Mr. Schine had at that time 
the assimilated rank of a first lieutenant. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did he or not at that time state to you any- 
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thing with reference to Mr. Schine’s special qualifications 
by reason of his training and background in the detection 
of infiltrations of Communism in the Army? 

General Reber: To the best of my recollection, I believe 
that he mentioned at that time Mr. Schine’s qualifications as 
an investigator and I do not recall any specific conversation 
about Communism. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you recall any other material statement 
made on that occasion by either the Senator or his counsel, 
Mr. Cohn? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Please state it. 

General Reber: It was emphasized to me that there was a 
very definite necessity for speed in looking into the possi- 
bility of obtaining this commission, because the status of 
Mr. Schine under the Selective Service Act was apparently 
about to change. 

Mr. Jenkins: Is that or not, in substance, the conversa- 
tion on that occasion? 

General Reber: There is one additional fact, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: What is that, General? 

General Reber: That was that I requested Mr. Cohn to 
furnish me a biographical background of Mr. Schine in order 
that I might look into this question thoroughly for the Sen- 
ator. I also stated, as I recall it, to the best of my ability, 
that I would proceed to look into this thing as carefully as 
I possibly could and take what action that I properly could 
at that time. Senator McCarthy also requested me to keep 
Mr. Cohn thoroughly posted on the progress of my investi- 
gation. That, in substance, was the conversation I had with 
Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn on the afternoon of July 
8th of last year. 

Mr. Jenkins: As a result of what was said, were you or not 
furnished with a biographical background of Mr. Schine? 

General Reber: Yes, sir; I received that biographical back- 
ground the following morning, Thursday, July 9th, and I 
received a second copy of it through the mail on the after- 
noon of July 9th. The first copy came by riding page from 
the Senate. 





—United Press 


LISTENING TO THE TESTIMONY 
(Mr. Cohn, Mr. McCarthy, and Mr. Carr) 
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GENERAL REBER MAKES A STATEMENT 
“| got approximately a thousand cases. . 


. a week” 


Mr. Jenkins: Did anyone from the McCarthy Committee 
contact you on the following day, that is, July 9, 1953? 

General Reber: I believe the only contact that was made 
at that time was made by me directly with the McCarthy 
Committee myself. 

Mr. Jenkins: You initiated that contact? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: To whom did you talk? 

General Reber: I talked to Mr. Cohn, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: What, if anything, was said by Mr. Cohn 
on that occasion with reference to Schine? 

General Reber: In order to clarify my conversation, I be- 
lieve I should give for the record the actions that I took that 
morning, in order to explain my conversation with Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Jenkins: Will you do so, General? 

General Reber: Upon my return to the Pentagon on the 
evening of July 8th, it was late and it was too late for me 
to take any action on this case. The next morning after the 
receipt of the biographical data, I then called the acting 
chief of transportation, Brig. Gen, Paul Yount, and I asked 
him, without giving him any names of the people involved in 
this case, whether or not an individual who had served for 
a year, or approximately a year, as a ship’s officer, junior ship’s 
officer, in the Army Transport Service, in 1946 and 1947, 
and who was otherwise physically and mentally qualified for a 
commission, whether or not an individual with those particular 
qualifications could be given a direct commission in the Off- 
cers Reserve Corps. General Yount, after looking into that mat- 
ter, called me back and informed me that it appeared that an 
individual with those qualifications could probably be com- 
missioned in the Reserve Corps of the Transportation Corps. 

Mr. Jenkins: Could probably? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Very well. You may proceed. 

General Reber: My next step then, very frankly, because 
I considered it my duty because of the importance of this 
particular case, was for me to consult with Gen. John E. 
Hull, who was then Vice Chief of Staff of the Department 
of the Army. 
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On that particular day, I believe that Gen. Lawton Collins, 
who was Chief of Staff, was absent from Washington. 

So I felt it my duty to report to General Hull this specific 
case to make my recommendations to General Hull and to 
receive his approval or disapprova! of those recommendations. 

oO o c 

General Hull gave me a specific instruction that the case 
was to be processed entirely in accordance with then-current 
Army regulations. 

I also asked General Hull, because of the importance of 
the case, as to whether or not he desired me to inform the 
Secretary of the Army of this case. General Hull informed me 
that he desired me to so inform the Secretary, and I did that. 
I do not believe I did it on that actual day, because I be- 
lieve Mr. Stevens was also out of town on that particular day. 

After these conversations, I then called Mr. Cohn and re- 
quested that Mr. Schine be sent over to the Penagon build- 
ing as soon as possible so that we could begin processing him 
for a possible commission. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was that done? 

General Reber: Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you have any personal knowledge of 
what occurred when Mr. Schine appeared for the purpose 
of being processed? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Will you relate that, please? 

General Reber: From a consultation of all available rec- 
ords in the Department, and from my own personal recol- 
lection of the case, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 15 July, 
one of the members of my staff reported to me that he had 
received a telephone call from Mr. Schine. I believe, to 
keep the record straight, I should insert that prior to that 
time and shortly after my conversation with General Yount 
and General Hull, I had informed three members of my 
personal staff of this request for a commission, in order that 
they might be able to act in the event that I did not happen 
to be in the office when Mr. Schine came in. Those mem- 
bers were Col. Ralph C. Bing, who was then my deputy, Col. 
John P. Maher, who was then the executive officer of the 
Office of Legislative Liaison, and also Lieut. Col. F. J. 
Bremerman, who is the assistant executive officer. 

Now to return to July 15: On the afternoon of July 15, 
Colonel Bremerman reported to me that he had received 
a call from Mr. Schine who stated, in effect, that he desired 
to come over to the Pentagon that afternoon and hold up 
his hand. I instructed Colonel Bremerman— 

Mr. Jenkins: What is the significance of the statement 
“hold up his hand”? 

General Reber: To me the significance of to hold up his 
hand meant to be sworn in as a Reserve officer that afternoon. 

Mr. Jenkins: Very well. 

General Reber: After receiving the contents of this tele- 
phone message from Lieutenant Colonel Bremerman, I 
instructed Colonel Bing and Colonel Bremerman to proc- 
ess Mr. Schine strictly in accordance with the regulations 
when he came over to the office that afternoon. 

I was informed that afternoon that Mr. Schine did come. I 
know that he was in the office. I know that he started filling 
out his application for a commission, and I have seen the of- 
ficial record of the physical examination that he took that 
afternoon. 

There seemed to be considerable difficulty that afternoon 
—there was considerable difficulty that afternoon—in getting 
Mr. Schine to fill out a full application. Colonel Bing re- 
ported to me that Mr. Schine seemed to have an attitude of 
haste and impatience. 

° e ° 

When I returned to my office at approximately 5:30 or a 

quarter to six that evening, Mr. Schine had left. 
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He left with us an application that was not completely 
filled out. On the next day, Thursday, July 16, it was neces- 
sary to get hold again of Mr. Schine to have him fill in some 
of the data that was not complete in this particular necessary 
application for a commission. 

Further that day, as I recall, to the best of my ability, it 
was also necessary for me to send the application over to the 
Capitol to Mr. Cohn to request him to send it to Mr. Schine 
for a final piece of information. That application was sent to 
Mr. Schine through Mr. Cohn, and it was returned either late 
that evening or the next morning early by Mr. Cohn’s office 
to me. 

That brings us up to Friday, July 17. 

On that date the Adjutant General of the Army started 
processing Mr. Schine’s application for a commission. Because 
of his previous service in the United States Army Transport 
Service, it was first sent to the Transportation Corps of the 
Army. 

The application was found by the Transportation Corps of 
the Army that Mr. Schine was not qualified under the then- 
current regulations for a direct commission in the Reserve 
Corps of the Transportation Corps because his actual service 
in 1946 was. not in what we would normally term the capacity 
of a junior ship’s officer, that is, an officer having navigational 
responsibility for the ship, but it was more in a position of a 
purser. 

The commission was also thoroughly processed by the 
Office of the Provost Marshal General because of Mr. 
Schine’s investigative background. That office found that 
he was not qualified under the then-current regulations. 

Likewise because of his investigative background, I had an 
informal inquiry made in the Office of the Chief of Psycho- 
logical Warfare, and I was informed that he was not qualified 
for that, because one of the prerequisites for a commission in 
the Office of Psychological Warfare is three years of prior 
military experience, which Mr. Schine did not have. 

During this period and up until the end of the month of 
July, 1 received numerous telephone calls from Mr. Cohn 
urging speed in this case, and urging a favorable result as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Jenkins: How many telephone calls would you estimate 
you received, General? 

General Reber: I could only make an estimate, Mr. Jenkins, 
because, of course, I did not keep a record of those telephone 
calls, but I would say that at times I received two and three 
telephone calls a day, and there were other days, of course, 
on which I received either one or no telephone calls. But | 
received consistently throughout that period possibly an 
average of two telephone calls. 

Mr. Jenkins: And will you state again what period that 
embraced? 

General Reber: It embraced the period from approxi- 
mately 17 July until the end of the month, approximate- 
ly 30 or 31 July. In this connection I also received two or 
three telephone calls directly from the Senator on the same 
situation. 

o ° oO 

On Thursday, July 23, 1953, I was informed by the Ad- 
jutant General that Mr. Schine’s application for commission 
had been thoroughly processed and had keen found that he 
was not qualified for a direct commission in the Reserve 
Corps of the Army under the then-current qualifications or 
requirements for such commission. I so informed Mr. Cohn 
by telephone, as I had agreed to keep Mr. Cohn thoroughly 
posted during the entire processing of this case. 

At the same time I notified Mr. Cohn of one additional 
prospect. 

At that time in July of 1953, the Commanding Generals of 
the six continental Army Areas, in which the United States 
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is divided, had authority on their own to award direct com- 
missions for specialists to fill existing vacancies in their own 
organization. I conferred with the technical people in the 
Office of the Adjutant General about this possibility, and on 
the 23rd of July when I was informed that the application for 
commission had been processed by the department, and had 
been denied, I then started the machinery rolling to have Mr. 
Schine considered for a direct commission to fill a specific 
vacancy by the Commanding General, First Army, at Gover- 
nors Island in New York, because Mr. Schine was then a 
resident of New York City. 

The actual processing of that application was sent by the 
Adjutant General to the Commanding General of the First 
Army. My office kept in touch with this processing by tele- 
phone. 

Between the period 23-24 July and the end of the month, 
Mr. Schine’s application was considered thoroughly by a 
board of officers appointed specifically for that purpose by the 
Commanding General, First Army. That board found that 
Mr. Schine was not qualified to fill any specialist vacancy that 
existed in the First Army at that time. I received that informa- 
tion, as I recall it, on either the 29th or 30th of July, and I am 
not exactly sure which date. 

I then telephoned that information to Mr. Cohn, as soon as 
I received it. 

About that time, either just before or just after I sent Mr. 
Cohn this information, I was asked by him, by telephone, to 
inquire as to the possibility of obtaining a commission for 
Mr. Schine in the Department of the Air Force or the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. In response to that request, I telephoned 
first to Maj. Gen. Robert E. L. Eaton, who at that time was 
Director of Legislative Liaison of the Department of the Air 
Force. 

In my conversation with General Eaton, I did not use any 
names. I merely asked General Eaton, and I stated to him, of 
course, that he knew that I was in the Legislative Liaison 
business and he knew my requests came from members of 
Congress and I did state to him that I had a specific request 
from a Senator to determine whether or not an individual with 
the following qualifications could be given a direct commis- 
sion in the Department of the Air Force, and I then outlined 
Mr. Schine’s qualifications as they had been furnished official- 
ly to the Department of the Army. 

General Eaton replied that at the time the Department of 
the Air Force was not giving any direct Reserve commissions 
of any kind. 

I then endeavored to reach Admiral Ira Nunn, who was 
then Judge Advocate General of the Navy. I was not able to 
reach him, and I then talked to Commander James Carnes, 
the executive officer of the Legislative Division, Office of the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy. Again, in my conversa- 
tion with Commander Carnes, I gave no names. I merely out- 
lined the qualifications of the individual. 

Commander Carnes, after doing some checking, as I recall 
it, called me back and stated that the Navy’s requirements for 
direct commissions in the Naval Reserve Corps at that time 
were substantially the same as those of the Army, and he 
emphasized the fact that one of the Navy’s specific require- 
ments was prior military service. 

I then informed Mr. Cohn of the results of those two con- 
versations. 

= oe * 

Mr. Jenkins: General Reber, you, in your position with the 
Army, received many telephone calls from many Senators, 
Congressmen, administrative officials and others, with 
reference to the inductees, draftees or those about to become 
so, did you not? 

General Reber: Yes, Mr. Jenkins, I did. 

Mr. Jenkins: And that has been common practice, I would 
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say, since the time to which your memory runneth not to the 
contrary, is it not? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

* = = 

Mr. Jenkins: So that these telephone calls and conversa- 
tions from Senator McCarthy, we will discuss him first, were 
not unusual, were they? 

General Reber: No, sir, telephone calls from Senators were 
not unusual. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you at any time feel that Senator Mc- 
Carthy was high-pressuring you? 

General Reber: No, sir, I cannot say that I felt that he was 
high-pressuring me to a great extent. I was sure that he 
wanted a favorable answer. I could tell that. 

Mr. Jenkins: You knew of the tremendously important work 
in which Senator McCarthy was then engaged, did you not? 

General Reber: I certainly did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And that was the investigation of Commu- 
nists and of the infiltration of Communists in industry, in every 
branch of the Government, as well as in the Army? 

General Reber: That was my understanding. 

Mr. Jenkins: General, you would regard that as work than 
which there could possibly be no more important work in so 
far as the security of the nation is concerned, would you not? 

General Reber: I certainly think it is vital, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: It would have top billing and top priority 
over everything else, that is correct, is it not? 

General Reber: I have to be very frank, sir; I am under 
oath. I cannot say over everything else, but it would be very 
high priority. 

Mr. Jenkins: Does any endeavor on the part of any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals occur to you as being more 
important, and especially at this particular time, than that of 
tracking down and ferreting out of Communists or those with 
communistic leanings whether they be in the Army or any- 
where else in this country? 

General Reber: Certainly not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And that was the work that Senator McCarthy 
was doing, was it not? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And that was the work that he told you that 
G. David Schine was doing, was it not? 

General Reber: That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And so, in evaluating these telephone calls and 
contacts from Senator McCarthy to you with respect to G. 
David Schine, one would have to, and I am sure you did, take 
into consideration not only the individual but the character 
and the importance of the work in which he was engaged. 
That is correct, is it not? 

General Reber: I certainly did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And you were told and you know, or rather 
you were told, by both Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn, 
that Schine was an expert, trained investigator, with a back- 
ground of experience, possessing a peculiar knowledge of 
what constituted a Communist and the means and _ best 
methods available of detecting a Communist. They told you 
that, did they not? 

General Reber: Yes, sir, they did. 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, General, you have spoken of numerous 
calls—some, I believe, three or four, from Senator McCarthy— 
and numerous others from Mr. Cohn. Taking into considera- 
tion the vital work in which they told you Schine was en- 
gaged, I believe you say that you did not regard the efforts of 
Senator McCarthy as being improper in any respect in his 
efforts to get some, shall we say, preferential treatment for 
Schine so that he could assist in carrying on this investigative 
work of the Senate, is that right? 

General Reber: I believe, Mr. Jenkins, I said that I did not 
consider that Senator McCarthy’s telephone calls to me were 
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out of the normal amount—I will not say normal, out of the 
experience that I had had before in cases of this kind. I do 
not believe I said anything about the propriety of those calls. 

Mr. Jenkins: What about Mr. Cohn? 

General Reber: I felt that Mr. Cohn was persistently after 
me, sir. That is the feeling that I had all during this 
performance. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you feel that Mr. Cohn’s efforts on behalf 
of this boy engaged in this particular line of endeavor along 
with Mr. Cohn and the Senator were improper? 

General Reber: I felt this, Mr. Jenkins. I felt that, in view 
of the position of the Committee staff, that I was being put 
under definite pressure, because I know, sir, that there is a 
specific proviso whereby an individual who is considered to be 
sufficiently important to the national safety, health and in- 
terest, that he should remain on his then-current duties, that 
individual can be exempted from Selective Service. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know whether or not any application 
had been made by Schine with his Selective Service board to 
be exempted or deferred on account of this vital work in 
which he was engaged? 

General Reber: I do not, sir. 

Senator Potter [Charles E. Potter (Rep.), of Michigan, 
member of the Subcommittee]: Now, General Reber, I believe 
you touched on this question, but you stated that neither 
Senator McCarthy or Mr. Cohn intimidated you or threat- 
ened you in any way, is that correct? 

General Reber: That is correct, Senator Potter. 

° ° ° 

Senator Potter: You stated, however, that the frequency of 
Mr. Cohn’s calls, you felt, was unusual pressure, is that 
correct? 

General Reber: I do, sir. I base that on my 10 years of 
experience. 

Senator Potter: It wasn’t the normal action? 

General Reber: It was more than the normal. 

Senator Potter: Did you report that activity to any superior 
officer or to the Secretary. of the Army? 

General Reber: I reported the request for a commission, 
as I stated, to both General Hull and to the Secretary of the 
Army. I made no report on the number of telephone calls 
or various things like that. That is something that I personally 
was responsible for. 

LY ° o 

Senator McCarthy: General, I am not going to ask you to 
name the Senators, and I don’t want to embarrass them, 
because I think their requests undoubtedly were made in 
completely proper motives, but, roughly, how many requests 
have you received from the members of this Committee 
from time to time for assignment or for information as to the 
rights of men in the military? 

Again I say I don’t want you to name the Senators, but 
roughly, all told. 

Senator McClellan [John L. McClellan (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, member of the Subcommittee]: Mr. Chairman, if the 
Senator will permit, I insist that he name the Senators and 
give the number and it will not be embarrassing to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Senator Symington [Stuart Symington (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri, member of the Subcommittee]: Nor will it be embar- 
rassing to the Senator from Missouri. 

Senator McCarthy: I hope this isn’t counting against my 
10 minutes, Mr. Chairman. If the Senators want to have the 
Senators named, they can ask to have them named and I will 
not ask to have them named. I merely want to get the general 
picture. If I thought there had been improper conduct on the 
part of the members of this Committee, I would ask that they 
be named. I have no indication that there was any improper 
conduct and I am just trying to get the general picture . . 
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General Reber: Senator, I would like to be able to answer 
that question specifically. I will have to answer it this way, 
that I got approximately 1,000 cases in my office a week. 
That is over 10 years, that is a lot of cases, 

I know that I have received many; many requests for in- 
formation of all kinds from members of this Subcommittee. 

Senator McCarthy: And in some cases you were success- 
ful where there was a request for a commission, in having a 
case processed so the commission was granted? 

General Reber: That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: In this case, of Private Schine, he is 
still a private and you were not successful, is that right? 

General Reber: I was not successful, Senator. 

° 6 ° 

Senator McCarthy: Without taking the time of the re- 
porter, Mr. Reber, you said, as of July 8, you were ac- 
quainted with Mr. Carr and Mr. Cohn and McCarthy? 

General Reber: That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, I would like to refresh your rec- 
ollection. On July 8, Mr. Carr was not with the Committee, 
and Mr. Carr was head of the FBI Subversive Group in New 
York. Is that the correct title? 

Mr. Carr: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you know him when he was head 
of that Subversive Group of the FBI in New York? 

General Reber: I did not. 

Senator McCarthy: So then you were mistaken when you 
say you knew Mr. Carr on July 8. 

General Reber: I was mistaken in that respect, yes, sir; 
I admit that frankly. 

Senator McCarthy: Actually the first time you saw Mr. 
Carr was in September when you appeared as a witness be- 
fore this Committee, is that not correct? 

General Reber: That is correct. 

Senator McCarthy: So that you did not know him until 
September when you appeared as a witness before this 
‘Committee? 

General Reber: I believe, I am sure, I received telephone 
calls from him prior to that date, Senator, but I do not know 
the date of those telephone calls. 

Senator McCarthy: About what? 

General Reber: About various requests from the Commit- 
tee, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Anything having to do with Mr. Schine? 

General Reber: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Nothing improper about the request, 
merely requests for information? 

General Reber: Requests for information for the Commit- 
tee, Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, you made the statement that you 
thought that Mr. Carr had contacted some members of your 
staff. Now that is about Mr. Schine. Now that you know 
Mr. Carr was not with the Committee on July 8, and he 
came with the Committee some time after that, do you still 
say that Mr, Carr contacted members of your staff and if so 
I want to know upon what you base that statement. 

General Reber: I base that statement on a memorandum 
which is in the files of my office. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you have that memorandum with 
you? 

General Reber: I do not, but I can produce it, Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: Who is the memorandum made by? 

General Reber: By Lieut. Col. F. J. Bremerman, I be- 
lieve. 

Senator McCarthy: You said you thought that Mr. Cohn 
had used, I forget your words, pressure or something to that 
effect because of the number of calls. 

Let me ask you, forgetting about the number of calls, was 
there anything in any one individual call which was different 
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) from the calls that you got normally from the Hill from the 


members of the staff of the various Senators and committees? 

General Reber: To be absolutely frank, sir, I believe there 
was this difference, that a large number of the calls that I 
got from the Hill merely requested information. These spe- 
cific calls were impressing me with the necessity for speed, 
and for favorable action. So there was that difference. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you ever get any requests before 
for favorable action? 

General Reber: I did, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: You did? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: So was there any difference between 
Mr. Cohn’s requests and the other requests you got? 

General Reber: There was no difference between Mr. 
Cohn’s requests and the other requests of the type that you 
mentioned, However, that type of request was only a very 
small part of the total number of requests that I received. 

Senator McCarthy: Then we get down to the number of 
calls Mr. Cohn has made, ana he will question you about 
the number of calls. You seem to object to the number of 
calls. Could I ask you what was par for the course? What 
was the average number of calls you received when you were 
unsuccessful? 

General Reber: | will try to answer that question to the 
best of my ability, Senator. 

Frankly, I don’t understand it. But I think you mean how 
many calls would I get in an average case. I would say that 
in the case of a commission, I would probably not get more 
than four or five calls, unless there was tremendous interest 
in that particular commission. 

> ° * 

Mr. Jenkins: I understand you to say, General, that the 
Pentagon, you, your office, received approximately 1,000 
calls a week from Senators, Congressmen, others, in connec- 
tion with the personnel of the Army. 

General Reber: Not a thousand calls, Mr. Jenkins, a 
thousand cases a week in connection with all of the activities 
of the Army. It didn’t involve solely personnel. all of the 
activities of the Army. 

Mr. Jenkins: How many calls on the average a week would 
you say the Army received with respect to some favor or 
preferential treatment, whether a commission or leave of 
absence or otherwise, of anyone in the Army? 

General Reber: Based on my experience, I would say that 
the Army receives very few requests for favors. We get a 
tremendous number of requests for information, a very large 
volume, but very few requests for favors. 

Senator McClellan: Do you regard it as asking for pref- 
erential treatment if an applicant applies for a direct commis- 
sion if he has the qualifications? 

General Reber: I certainly do not, sir. 

Senator McClellan: Is it not his right, as an American citi- 
zen, to apply for a position in the Army if he possesses the 
qualifications? 

General Reber: It is his right and privilege and I hope he 
does it. 

Senator McClellan: So, as to making applications or as to 
making requests, under many circumstances there is no request 
for preferential treatment, is there? 

General Reber: No, sir. 

Senator McClellan: There would be no request for pref- 
erential treatment in this case in so far as the application was 
concerned for a direct commission? That is not a request for 
preferential treatment, is it? 

General Reber: It is not a request for preferential treatment 
to apply for a direct commission, Senator, no. 

Senator McClellan: But if the applicant fails to possess the 
requisite qualifications and then someone insists that dis- 
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regarding those lack of qualifications that he be commissioned, 
that is a request, is it not, for preferential treatment? 

General Reber: I would consider it a request, yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, General Reber, you said that I 
had called you, I.forget the date, I think that you said July 8, 
just to refresh your recollection. Actually, I had not called 
you. Someone from my staff had called you and asked you to 
drop into the office at your convenience, was that not correct? 

General Reber: That is correct, yes. The word I got was that 
you desired me to come to your office. 

Senator McCarthy: When you came to the office, I told 
you that Mr. Schine felt he was entitled to a commission, and 
I asked you whether or not he was, in your opinion, and if so 
how you would apply for it. And you told me you thought 
that with his background he was entitled to a commission, and 
you told me how he should apply, is that correct? 

General Reber: That is correct, sir. I did say that; in view 
of the service that I understood him to have for the Army 
Transportation Service in 1946, I thought he was qualified. 

Senator McCarthy: You don’t feel that I was asking for any 
special consideration for him? 

General Reber: No, sir, I can’t say that you were asking 
for special consideration at that time. 

Senator McCarthy: And I told you that I would be too 
busy to keep contact with this, that Mr. Schine was a very 
close personal friend of Mr. Cohn’s, and that I wished you 
would have your office notify Mr. Cohn of what, if any, prog- 
ress was made and if Mr. Schine was not entitled to a com- 
mission I would ask you to notify Mr. Cohn, is that correct? 

General Reber: As I recall it, Senator, you requested that 
I keep Mr. Cohn, or my office keep Mr. Cohn, posted on the 
progress of the case. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, General, Mr. Welch [Joseph N. 
Welch, special counsel for the Army] asked you whether or 
not you were acutely aware of the fact that Mr. Cohn was 
the chief counsel for our Committee. Your answer was “Yes.” 
Will you tell us why you were acutely aware of that? 

General Reber: I know, or I knew in general, the functions 
of your Committee. And I knew that Mr. Cohn that spring 
had been appointed as chief counsel of the Committee, and I 
knew that, as such, he would have a great deal—or as I in- 
ferred in my own mind that he would have a great deal—to 
do with the Army in the course of the months in the following 
meeting. 

Senator McCarthy: Is Sam Reber your brother? 

General Reber: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, did anything about Sam Reber’s 
activities make you acutely aware of the fact that Mr. Cohn 
was chief counsel? 

General Reber: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you know that Mr. Sam Reber was 
the superior to Mr. Kaghan, who Mr. Cohn and Mr. Schine 
were sent to Europe by me to inspect the libraries, that your 
brother, Mr. Sam Reber repeatedly made attacks upon them 
and that your brother, Mr. Sam Reber, appointed a man to 
shadow them throughout Europe and keep the press informed 
as to where they were going and where they were stopping? 
[Theodore Kaghan was then deputy director of the Public 
Affairs Division for the U.S. High Commissioner’s Office in 
Germany. | 

Were you aware of that at the time you were making this 
great effort to get consideration as you say for Mr. Schine? 

° & a 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, I must object to the question 
and any answer thereto, on the grounds that any answer 
elicited will be wholly irrelevant to the issues. 

oO ° oe 

It is my opinion that Senator McCarthy has a right to ask 

of this witness any statement designed or calculated to show 
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a motive on his part to color or distort his testimony, but not 
to make a statement of fact as the Senator was doing . . . 
° ° oO 

Senator McCarthy: General, at the time that you were 
processing the application of this young man, Schine, for a 
commission, were you aware of the fact that he had had a 
very unpleasant experience with your brother who was the 
acting High Commissioner in Germany? 

General Reber: I was not aware, Senator, of any specific 
experience with my brother. I knew that Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Schine had had specific difficulties with the Department of 
State during their trip to Europe in the spring of 1953, but I 
was not aware of any specific difficulty with my brother. 

Senator McCarthy: You, of course, knew that your brother 
was the acting Commissioner of Germany at that time? 

General Reber: I did, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: And had you read the newspaper stories 
about the statements that your brother, Sam Reber, had made 
about Mr. Cohn and Mr. Schine? 

General Reber: I do not, to the best of my ability, recall 
seeing any specific statement attributed to my brother in the 
newspapers about Mr. Cohn and Mr. Schine. 

Senator McCarthy: From your brother's office, then? 

General Reber: I do recall statements, yes, from the office of 
the High Commissioner. 

Senator McCarthy: General, when you were called to our 
office and when you had this great success in helping promote 
Schine to the extent that he is a private, don’t you think that 
you should have at least told me about the fact that you were 
the brother of the man who has all this difficulty with Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Schine, if I can use the word? 

General Reber: Senator McCarthy, if I had had the slightest 
idea at that time that any difficulty that Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Schine had had with my brother would have affected my 
actions in this case, I certainly would have told you. I did not 
have the slightest idea at that time, and I have not had that 
idea up until the present moment, that difficulties with the 
High Commissioner in Germany would in any way affect my 
conduct of the processing of Mr. Schine’s request for a com- 
mission. 

Senator McCarthy: Would it in any way affect your testi- 
mony, do you think? 

General Reber: It certainly would not affect my testimony. 

o c ° 

Senator Symington: Would you in any way have acted 
against Private Schine or anybody else because of any in- 
fluence that had been given you by your brother, or would 
you have acted in accordance with the oath you took when 
you went into the Army at all times? 

General Reber: I would have acted entirely in accordance 
with the oath that I took and have upheld ever since, Senator. 
° ° O° 

Mr. Cohn: Apparently the one point you make, as far as 
I am concerned, is that I called you frequently. Now, I won- 
der if I could ask you this: Is it usually possible for someone 
from the Hill to get you on the wire by calling you once? 

General Reber: Yes, Mr. Cohn, it is. 

Mr. Cohn: Well, sir, would you dispute the fact that my 
experience was, when I would place a call to you, I would 
sometimes—and I say this in no tone of criticism, and I 
know how busy you are, and you have many duties which 
took you out of your office over to various offices and com- 
mittees on the Hill—would you dispute the fact that there 
were occasions when I tried to reach you which necessitated 
the leaving of a considerable number of messages until you 
got back to your office at the end of the day or the next day? 

General Reber: No, indeed, Mr. Cohn. I very frequently 
was absent from the office up here at the Capitol. 
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Mr. Cohn: I ask you that, sir, because I checked and I 
would suggest to you on the basis of that, that at times for as 
much as two or three days my office, as a routine matter, 
would place a call and when you were unavailable they 
would repeat the call until they got you, and there might be 
a lot of messages ending up in one conversation. That is why 
I brought that up. 

Now, I wanted to ask you this second question, if I may: 
The testimony which you gave this morning was embodied 
by Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams and Mr. Hensel [Army Sec- 
retary Robert T. Stevens, Army Counselor John G, Adams, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense H. Struve Hensel] in a report 
as allegations No. 1, 2, and 3, I believe, of improper means 
to get preferential treatment. I am wondering whether or not 
you could tell the Committee if a similar public report 
was issued in the course of business when the overseas or- 
ders of Major Peress, the Communist organizer, were czn- 
celed after intervention by a Congressman from New York 
State. Was a public report issued about that, do you know? 

General Reber: As far as I know, Mr. Cohn, I don’t know 
of any report that was issued in the case of Major Peress. I 
don’t know anything about that, because I was in Germany 
at that time and so I know none of the details whether a re- 
port was issued or not. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cohn: Now, finally, in fairness, General, I did want 
to ask you this: Do you not know for a fact that after Mr. 
Schine and I discovered the fact, and I say this in no note 
of reflection, that we had had a rather unpleasant exper- 
ience with your brother and that you were the brother of the 
man with whom we had that experience, that I talked with 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith about it and asked him to review the 
way in which the application for a commission was processed 
and whether it had been done in a prejudiced or biased way. 

Did that not ever come to your attention? 

General Reber: I know that Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 
actually did make an inquiry to the Department of the Army, 
on the afternoon of Friday, July 31. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you not know that that inquiry by General 
Smith was made after I had talked with him? 

General Reber: I frankly at that time did not know wheth- 
er it was the result of your conversation, Mr. Cohn, or 
whether the Senator had called him. 

Senator Jackson [Henry M. Jackson (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, member of the Subcommittee]: Did Mr. Cohn com- 
plain to you at any time during this period of any bias, al- 
leged bias, that you might have against him by reason of 
your brother? 

General Reber: No, none whatsoever. The first conver- 
sation that I have heard from either Senator McCarthy or 
Mr. Cohn about my brother occurred in this hearing today. 

Senator Jackson: That is the first time— 

General Reber: That I have heard it from them. 

Senator Jackson: —that you heard it mentioned. During all 
ot this time that the matter of the commission was under 
consideration, did you have any bias towards anyone who 
had requested that application be acted upon? 

General Reber: I had absolutely no bias at all, sir. 

Senator Jackson: You feel that you can tell the Committee 
conscientiously that you were acting freely and without 
any desire to be unfair to anyone? 

General Reber: | feel that I can tell the Committee abso- 
lutely unequivocally that I acted without any bias of any 
kind in this case. 

o ° * 

Senator Symington: General Reber, was there anything 
that you could have done within your power that was left 
undone to get the commission for Mr. Schine? 

General Reber: No, sir. 
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Senator McCarthy: May I say, General, to begin with, I 
think I should apologize and I think we all should apologize 
to the general of the Army to keep you here questioning you 
about the private in the Army who is still a private despite 
all the special consideration he got. Number two, let me say 
that this Committee has nothing in its record that reflected 
adversely on you as far as I am concerned, as far as I know. 
lowever, I would like to ask you this question, and I think 
it should be on the record, for the benefit of the Committee: 
Are you aware of the fact that your brother was allowed to 
resign when charges that he was a bad security risk were 
made against him as a result of the investigations of this 
Committee? 

cod = = 

Let me ask the question piecemeal, if I may: General, 
your brother has resigned from the State Department, is 
that right? 

General Reber: I believe he has retired from the State 
Department, Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you know—I am not asking you 
for the reason, they can be improper or purely hearsay on 
your part—do you know why he retired? 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, I submit that that is not 
proper. Senator McCarthy may ask him if he knows whether 
or not he retired or resigned as a result of an investigation 
of him conducted by either Senator McCarthy or any mem- 
ber of his staff. 

[To General Reber] The question is whether or not your 
brother retired or resigned from the State Department as a re- 
sult of his being investigated and have facts elicited from 
that investigation by Senator McCarthy and/or any member 
of his staff. The question is, do you know whether or not 
that occurred? 

General Reber: Until the Senator brought this question 
up a few minutes ago, I had never heard a single word 
about my brother being investigated in any way by this 
Committee. 

Mr. Jenkins: General, you have not, however, given a di- 
rect answer. You can answer it yes or no. Do you know it? 
And then make any explanation you desire. 

= = ° 


General Reber: I do not know and have never heard that 
my brother retired as a result of any action of this Commit- 
tee. The answer is positively “No” to that question. 

° ° ° 

Senator Mundt [Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
temporary chairman of the Subcommittee]: General Reber, 
you are dismissed, and I may say to you as an old friend 
that we appreciate the frank and co-operative manner in 
which you have handled your part of this discussion. 


Robert Ten Broeck Stevens, Secretary of the Army, ap- 
peared as a witness. Secretary Stevens’s testimony, taken 
from the transcript, included the following: 


Secretary Stevens: I remember very clearly Senator Mc- 
Carthy asking me why I could not make use of what he 
called David Schine’s special qualifications, and he went 
o to suggest that David Schine might be made a special 
assistant to me or perhaps a special assistant to the Intelli- 
gence Division, of G-2 Division, of the Army in connection 
with Communists. I told Senator McCarthy that such an 
arangement I did not think was possible, and especially 
where a young man of draft age was concerned. 

° o 2 

Mr. Jenkins: All right, Mr. Cohn discussed with you the 
assignment of Schine to the New York area, is that correct? 
On October 2? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 
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Mr. Jenkins: Did or not he say anything about making 
an exception to the rule with respect to Schine in so far as 
his basic training was concerned? 

Secretary Stevens: He wanted him assigned. 

Mr. Jenkins: Will you tell the Committee what that 
was? 

Secretary Stevens: He wanted him assigned to New York 
without basic training. 

Mr. Jenkins: What was your reply to that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Stevens: That that could not be done. 

Mr. Jenkins: Why did he tell you he wanted him assigned 
to New York without basic training? 

Secretary Stevens: He indicated that there was Commit- 
tee work and that David Schine was needed for, and I re- 
member that very clearly. 

Mr. Jenkins: Had you ever up to that time excused a 
draftee from basic training? 

Secretary Stevens: I had no knowledge of any exception 
ever being made. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Stevens, I will ask you whether or not 
on that occasion [October 2]—I will ask you to state the 
degree of insistence on the part of Mr. Cohn with respect to 
Schine being excused from a part of his basic training or all 
of it, or being transferred to the First Army area. 

Secretary Stevens: Well, Mr. Jenkins, I felt that it was 
somewhat unusual, and that there was a degree of insistence 
in Mr. Schine’s approach to the subject. It is a little hard to 
evaluate the degree of a situation such as that. I knew that 
Mr. Cohn was serious about this matter, and there was no 
question about that. 

Mr. Jenkins: When was your next contact with the Com- 
mittee? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, I stayed overnight in New York 
that night and the following morning [October 14] by ar- 
rangement, David Schine picked me up in his car at the 
corner of 37th Street and Park Avenue at approximately 
9:30 in the morning to take me down’ to the hearings. 

Mr. Jenkins: Who made those arrangements for David 
Schine to take you down to the hearings? 

Secretary Stevens: He and I made those arrangements, 
as I recall it, the previous evening. 

Mr. Jenkins: The two of you rode together in an automo- 
bile driven by him, then, to the Federal Courthouse, where 
the Senator was conducting his hearing? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you attend those hearings? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was anything said to you on that day by the 
Senator or any member of his staff with reference to any 
preferential treatment to be accorded Schine? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, Mr. Schine and I had quite an 
interesting talk in the car, riding downtown. 

Mr. Jenkins: Will you relate what that conversation was, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, the conversation was along the 
line that I was doing a good job in ferreting out Com- 
munists. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was that your statement or his? 

Secretary Stevens: That was Mr. Schine’s statement. 

Mr. Jenkins: Very well. 

Secretary Stevens: That he thought I could go a long way 
in this field. And that he would like to help me. He thought 
that it would be a much more logical plan for him to become 
a special assistant of mine— 

Mr. Jenkins: Than to do what? 

Secretary Stevens: —to assist in the Communist program, 
Communist-seeking program in the Army, and he thought 
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that would be a more logical assignment than being inducted 
into the Army. 
o ° * 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, Mr. Secretary, without my asking you 
specific questions and for the purpose of expediting this 
hearing as much as possible, I want you to now take up the 
events of October 20th, beginning with the start of the trip 
here in Washington and continuing throughout the day. 

Secretary Stevens: Well, we left here by plane and flew 
to, I think it was, Eatontown, N.J. There was a fair amount 
of discussion, of course, about the Fort Monmouth discus- 
sion on the plane going down. I had gained the impression 
on the previous meeting, which was the 14th of October, 
in New York, that Senator McCarthy was approaching the 
point where he felt that he would turn the prosecution, if 
you will, of the investigation over to the Army. I think this 
was discussed some on the plane. We were met, when we 
landed at the airport, by Senator H. Alexander Smith, of 
New Jersey. and General Lawton [Maj. Gen. Kirke B. Law- 
ton], the Commanding General. We drove to the Fort Mon- 
mouth installation, and were later joined by Congressman 
[James C.] Auchincloss of the third New Jersey district. We 
went into the headquarters building and had a meeting with 
General Lawton and members of his staff, which all of us, 
as I recall it, from Washington, attended, and that was— 
there we had a discussion of the security measures at Fort 
Monmouth, opportunities for questioning the Commanding 
General and members of his staff. Then when that meeting 
adjourned, we went out for a visit around the installation to 
get an idea of what it was like, what the different. buildings 
were and laboratories. 

Mr. Jenkins: May I interrupt with one question? Had you 
not, prior to that date and since your installation as Secre- 
tary of the Army, visited Fort Monmouth? 

Secretary Stevens: This was my first visit. 

Mr. Jenkins: Very well. Go ahead. 

Secretary Stevens: It was on this trip around to some of 
these laboratories. We came to one lab which required a spe- 
cial security clearance to gain admittance. As Secretary of 
the Army— 

Mr. Jenkins: Without giving away any information that 
might be of aid or comfort to the enemy, if there is one, de- 
scribe the nature of that installation. 

Secretary Stevens: That installation has to do with ad- 
vanced research and development on radar. 

Mr. Jenkins: Very well. 

Secretary Stevens: I was qualified, as Secretary of the 
Army, holding the highest clearances, to enter the laboratory, 
but it was not clear whether anybody else was or wasn't. I 
made an on-the-spot decision that I wanted to see the lab, 
and I would take with me those in the party who had been 
elected to the Congress by the people of the United States. 
That included Senator McCarthy, Senator Smith and Con- 
gressman Auchincloss, 

Mr. Jenkins: State whether or not Mr. Adams was admit- 
ted. 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, Adams, I believe, was in. He has 
proper clearance, and I think he was in. 

Mr. Jenkins: You may proceed. Go ahead. 

Secretary Stevens: We spent possibly 10 or 12 minutes in 
the lab, and then came out, and when we came out I quickly 
became aware that Mr. Cohn was exceedingly angry that he 
had not been permitted to go with us into the lab. 

Mr. Jenkins: Now I want you to describe to the Committee 
the reactions, the conduct, the statements of Mr. Cohn on 
that occasion, stating what you know personally, stating also 
information given to you by those present and whom you ex- 
pect to use as witnesses in the investigation of this contro- 
versy. 
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Secretary Stevens: All right, Mr. Jenkins. Colonel [Ken- 
neth E.] BeLieu, my military assistant, told me-—that Mr. 
Cohn— 

Mr. Jenkins: Is he the young man sitting behind you now? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Go ahead. 

Secretary Stevens: —that Mr. Cohn had been very pro- 
voked, and that he had made statements substantially as 
follows: “This is war. I am cleared for the highest classified 
information. I have access to FBI files when I want them. 
They did this just to embarrass me. We will now really in- 
vestigate the Army.” 

I also learned later that within the hearing of Lieutenant 
Corr— 

Mr. Jenkins: Will you identify him? You are identifying 
him now, I see. 

Secretary Stevens: —aide to General Lawton, the Com- 
manding General at Fort Monmcuth, and of Mr, Slattery, 
who is the head of the countermeasures division at Fort 
Monmouth, that within their hearing Mr. Cohn was heard 
to say, “This is a declaration of war.” 

. . . I think this is important, that in respect to the mat- 
ter that I mentioned before, namely, the hammering over 
the head of the Army persistently, creating the impression 
that there was espionage in a big way at Fort Mon- 
mouth, which I say was not so, that I told Senator McCarthy 
and his associates that I had been in office for 10 months, 
and I had some responsibilities that I had assumed, and 
that if they kept on with these headlines which in my 
opinion were uttérly unfair, that they could drive me out 
of office if they wanted to. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was that stated on November 6th? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I think 
the record should show that the chairman of the Committee 
has no control whatsoever over headlines, or over what the 
press says. If the chair is to be criticized— 

Senator Mundt: That is not a point of order; you will have 
an opportunity during cross-examination to bring out those 
points. 

Secretary Stevens: I would like to state right now with 
reference to that, after an executive committee meeting of 
this Committee, Senator McCarthy goes out and addresses 
the press, and he tells them exactly what he pleases, and 
that is where the stories are generated. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, a point of order. If the 
Secretary is going to discuss what I say after an executive 
meeting, I think the record should show that his man Adams 
Was present at every executive meeting, and that his man 
Adams was invited to sit with me each time I talked with the 
press, and that Mr. Adams was invited to correct any state- 
ment that I made if he felt I was in error. A point of order. 

Senator Mundt: What is the point of order? 

Senator McCarthy: If Mr. Stevens would intimate that 
some improper statement was made to the press after any 
meeting, then he should give us the date and the time and 
the place and tell what the improper statement was. 

Mr. Jenkins: That is a question of cross-examination, and 
Senator McCarthy will have that opportunity shortly. I hope 
it is shortly. 

° & 2 

[To Secretary Stevens]. You stated, when I unhappily in- 
terrupted you, that you received a call on November 7. 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: From whom? 

Secretary Stevens: From Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you recall the time of day that call came 
in? 
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Secretary Stevens: Not precisely; no, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you personally talk to Senator McCarthy 
on that day? 

Secretary Stevens: I did. 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you, Mr. Secretary, first of all, does 
the Army or does your office—you, as Secretary—sometimes 
have a telephone conversation monitored? 

Sectetary Stevens: Mr. Jenkins, I would like, if I may, to 
take a moment here in order to tell this Committee precisely 
what happened. 

Mr. Jenkins: That would be the next question as to why 
you did it. But do you sometimes have cone monitored? 

Secretary Stevens: If I may, I will tell you what the pro- 
cedure is, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: If you want to answer the next question now, 
go right ahead, it is quite all right. 

Secretary Stevens: When I came into the office of Sec- 
retary of the Army, I made inquiry as to, of course, as to 
who my various assistants were, and got acquainted with 
them. And I found that outside of my door, at a desk 
there, sits a competent civil servant by the name of Jack 
Lucas. 

I don’t know just how long Mr. Lucas has been in that 
particular job, except that I do know that he was there 
throughout the service of Frank Pace, as Secretary of the 
Army, and I believe back into Frank Pace’s predecessor's 
regime. I inquired as to what the procedure was, and I will 
explain to you what that procedure is, and I left it unchanged 
as I came into office precisely as I found it. 

The procedure is this: When a telephone call comes in, 
Mr. Lucas stays on the line. The reason he stays on the line 
is in order to assist the Secretary in doing his job. Let me 
give you an illustration. Suppose I receive a telephone call 
from somebody in Chicago, who invites me to come to Chi- 
cago to address the annual convention of some organization. 
And suppose, by a quick glance at my calendar I find that I 
can accept this engagement, and decide that I ought to, in 
the interest of the Army. I then say, “I will accept this 
invitation.” 

The following things have then been set in motion, Mr. 
Lucas being on the line: first, when and where this appear- 
ance is to be; second, transportation to and from Chicago; 
third, hotel reservation in Chicago; fourth, advice to the 
Fifth Army headquarters in Chicago because when I go into 
one of the Army Areas I always want to notify the Area com- 
mander, and fifth, it will be necessary to get some facts to- 
gether in order to prepare this address. 

Now, when I finish that telephone conversation, I put 
down that receiver, and, as far as I am concerned, that is 
the end of it, and I cannot, with the busy duties of a Secre- 
tary of the Army, without further thought until the time 
comes when, for actually leaving on the trip or for the 
preparation of the remarks that I am going to make. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Lucas will have dispatched little 
memoranda to appropriate members of the staff to begin to 
implement the five points which I have just outlined to you. 
Having done that, he files his notes away, and that is the 
end of it. But he is on the telephone in the manner I have 
just described. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was this telephone conversation between 
you and Senator McCarthy as of November 7 monitored? 
lam not asking now for the report, I say, was it monitored? 

Secretary Stevens: Mr. Lucas was on the line. 

* = * 

Mr. Jenkins: Will you tell now what that conversation 
was, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, Senator McCarthy called, and 
this was the day after the luncheon in my office, and he 
asked me if everything had gone all right, and I said yes, 
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that it had, and I thanked him. He went on then to discuss 
David Schine and said that he did not want David Schine 
assigned back to this Committee. 

Mr. Jenkins: That is, to his Committee? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. Well, as I had never had 
any intention of assigning David Schine back to this Com- 
mittee once he was inducted into the Army, there was no 
problem in my mind in quickly agreeing that he would not 
be assigned back to the Committee. Senator McCarthy gave 
some reasons as to why he felt that way, which added up to 
raising a question in my mind as to just how important Mr. 
Schine was to the Committee. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Senator Mundt: State your point of order. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
with each of the members of the Committee getting a cer- 
tain time to cross-examine before I have a chance to examine 
the Secretary, I think in fairness the Secretary could be 
asked to give the reasons that I gave him, namely that it 
would be improper to assign a man to the Committee. He 
has left the inference now that I have asked David Schine 
not to be assigned to the Committee. 

* * o 

Senator Mundt: Is this still a point of order, Senator 
McCarthy? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, it is still a point of order. The 
Secretary, I fear, has left the impression that I asked that 
Schine not be assigned to my Committee because of some 
incompetence on the part of Schine. I ask counsel, and 
I assume counsel is going to do that anyway—I wish counsel 
would clear up the facts and make it very clear that the only 
reason I asked him not to assign Schine to the Committee 
was because I told him it would be improperly interpreted 
in some quarters as a favor— 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator, I intend to do all of that on cross- 
examination. I cannot, Mr. Chairman, in the nature of 
things, cover this entire story on direct examination, and if 
I fail in my duty to do so, I again remind Senator McCarthy 
that he has the opportunity to cross-examine at length, and 
I do not think that the inquisition, or the statement, at this 
time— 

Senator Mundt: Counsel will proceed. I am sure he will 
develop the full facts. If not, Senator McCarthy will have 
complete opportunity to ask the questions. 

= = = 

Secretary Stevens: I was going to say that Senator Mc- 
Carthy did say that he thought this would be misinterpreted— 
the reassignment of David Schine to this Committee. He 
thought it would be misinterpreted and would be bad from 
that angle. If I cast any reflection, in my recollection, as I 
am trying to recall, on David Schine in what I said previous- 
ly, I did not intend it in that manner. I intended it merely 
in my efforts to get the facts before the Committee. Now, in 
that conversation Senator McCarthy says that one of the 
few things that he had trouble with Mr. Cohn about was 
David Schine. He said that “Roy thinks that Dave ought to 
be a general, and operate from a penthouse on the Waldorf- 
Astoria,” or words to that eftect. Senator McCarthy then said 
that he thought a few week ends off for David Schine might 
be arranged or words to that effect. Perhaps for the purpose 
of taking care of Dave’s girl friends. 

Now, I have searched my memory, Mr. Jenkins, and that 
is about the conversation as I recall it. 

Mr. Jenkins: That embraces, as you recall it, the conver- 
sation between you and Senator McCarthy on that day? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you say that that conversation was moni- 
tored? 

Secretary Stevens: I said that Mr. Lucas was on the wire. 
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McCARTHY HAS HIS INNING: 
46 CHARGES AGAINST THE PENTAGON 


Here, in full text, are the latest charges 
in the dispute between Army officials and 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

You get the 46 accusations filed by Sena- 
tor McCarthy in response to charges lodged 


against him by the Army and published by 
U.S. News & World Report last week. 

The reply of H. Struve Hensel, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, to the McCarthy mem- 
orandum follows these accusations. 


EATEN ANE WR CT 


THE SENATOR SAYS: “INACCURATE AND PRESUMPTUOUS” 


Following is the full text of the statement issued by 
Senator McCarthy on April 20, 1954: 


SENATOR Kari E. Munpt 
Room 248, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MUNDT: 

This statement is being submitted on behalf of Frank Carr, 
Executive Director of the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations; Roy Cohn, the Chief Counsel; and of my- 
self, as Chairman of the Subcommittee. It is being submitted 
in accordance with the request of your temporary subcom- 
mittee. 

We are submitting herewith what we consider to be 
pertinent data concerning the attempt by two Army civilians, 
Mr. Robert T. Stevens and Mr. John G. Adams, to discredit 
the Investigations Subcommittee, and to force a discon- 
tinuance of our hearings exposing Communist infiltration in 
their department. 

1. The most recent document furnished by Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Adams contains 29 allegations against the Subcom- 
mittee staff and against me. Insofar as these allegations sug- 
gest the use of “improper means” they are without basis in 
fact. The statements, “innuendoes,” and “implications,” con- 
tained therein are wholly unfounded insofar as they allege 
“jmproper means.” 

It is noted that before we had any opportunity to sub- 
mit an answer to these allegations, they were released 
publicly, in violation of the unanimous agreement arrived at 
previously. 

2. It is further noted that these allegations are not signed 
by either Secretary Stevens or by Mr. Adams, but by a Mr. 
Joseph N. Welch, who is described as “Special Counsel” for 
the Department of the Army, and who came into the situa- 
tion long after all of the alleged incidents were supposed to 
have taken place and who could, therefore, have had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the matter. It should be noted also that a 
law partner of Mr. Welch has, in recent years, belonged to 
an organization found by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee to be the “legal bulwark” of the Communist 
Party, and referred to by the Attorney General of the United 
States as the “legal mouthpiece” of the Communists. This 
same law partner was selected by Mr. Welch to act as his 
aide in this matter, and was discharged only when his Com- 
munist-front connection became publicly known. 
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3. The report of the Pentagon officials now purports to be 
“allegations of the Department of the Army.” So broad a 
description is inaccurate and presumptuous. In their attempt 
to stop our exposure of the mishandling of Communist infil- 
tration in the Army, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams have no 
right to represent that they speak for the entire Department 
of the Army, or persons connected with it, any more than we 
could claim the right to speak for the United States Senate. 
It is therefore suggested that Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams 
be instructed to file their charges henceforth in their own 
names, and to assume responsibility for their own acts, rather 
than to hide behind the cloak of the entire Department 
of the Army and the millions of loyal Americans who have 
been, and are now, connected with it and who are not in 
any way involved in the present maneuvers of these Penta- 
gon civilians. They should further be instructed to tell the 
Subcommittee once and for all who is pulling.the strings to 
protect those who in turn have protected Fifth Amendment 
Communists. 

4. The so-called original report is not made in the course 
of any official function, nor in the regular course of Pentagon 
procedure, nor is it even signed. The “report” has had the 
planned effect of derailing the inquiry into security matters 
pertaining to Communist infiltration in the Army and to 
Secretary Stevens’ administration thereof. 

At the threshold, the core of the matter stands in bold 
relief: there are, and were, Communists and other security 
risks in the Army, which needed and received—until stopped 
—public exposure. The present tactic by Pentagon politicians 
cannot obscure that underlying fact. The gross mishan- 
dling of Communist infiltration in the Army—exposed by 
the Subcommittee—has been acknowledged by the Defense 
Department, which has now adopted a wholly new set of 
corrective regulations as a result of the Subcommittee’ 
investigation. 

5. As further evidence of the dishonesty of the attack 
upon my staff issued through Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams, | 
call your attention to the fact that at least since the begin- 
ning of World War II the military has had fully staffed of- 
fices to handle the requests from Senators, Congressmen, Ad- 
ministration officials, and others, for favored treatment to 
certain individuals. I have written to Defense Secretary Wil- 
son for a detailed report on this matter and for a rough esti- 
mate of the requests which have been received from legis- 
lators and government officials, and how many requests were 
acceded to. To date all I have received are letters from the 
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different departments completely evading these questions. I 
mention this merely to show that of the thousands of requests 
made, the only one that the military has seen fit to publish is 
the false report on alleged requests for special treatment for 
an Army private who is still a private, and who has received 
no special assignments. It is requested that the Subcommittee 
obtain the information relevant to this point. 

6. We must look then for the motive and reasons behind 
this self-serving “report” which was first leaked, next privately 
disseminated, and finally published. When placed in proper 
perspective, it will be found to have given greater aid and 
comfort to Communists and security risks than any single 
other obstacle ever designed. 

7. Successive steps, outlined hereafter, taken by John G. 
Adams, to impede the Subcommittee’s investigations culmi- 
nated in the issuance of the unsigned “report” referred to in 
paragraph 1. In taking these steps, Mr. Adams apparently 
acted with the influence and guidance of H. Struve Hensel, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense and General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense. While supervising preparation of 
this “report,” Mr. Hensel was himself under investigation by 
the Subcommittee for misconduct and possible law violation. 
Mr. Hensel had, and has, every motivation to act as he did in 
attempting to discredit the Subcommittee. 

8. The investigation of Mr. Hensel, who supervised the 
attempt to discredit this Subcommittee by the issuance of 
this “report,” concerns his activities as a partner and domi- 
nant force in the organization of a ship supply firm. The Sub- 
committee staff examined and confirmed the serious allega- 
tion against Mr. Hensel that while he occupied a top procure- 
ment post with the Department of the Navy, he helped to 
organize this ships’ supply firm for the purpose of selling 
priority goods to ships. It has been established that Mr. 
Hensel, while in a top procurement post for the Navy, and 
while general counsel and later Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, drew large sums of money, believed to be far in excess 
of his government salary, from this ships’ supply firm which 
was operating with government sanction and with govern- 
ment priorities. 

For the years in which the Subcommittee has been able to 
obtain documentation, the following figures have been ascer- 
tained. 

1943: 

While Chief of Procurement, Legal Division, Department 

of the Navy, Mr. Hensel] drew $12,105.96 from this private 

ships supply firm which was doing business with the 
sanction of the government and was provided with gov- 
ernment priorities. 

1944: 

From January, 1944, to August, 1944, while Chief of Pro- 

curement, Legal Division, Department of the Navy; and 

from August, 1944, through December, 1944, while gen- 
eral counse] for the Department of the Navy, Mr. Hensel 
drew $13,458.97 from this private firm. 

1945: 

While Assistant Secretary of the Navy during 1945, Mr. 

Hensel drew $30,934.71 from this private ships supply 

firm which was operating with government sanction, and 

receiving government priorities. 

9. By his “supervision” of the issuance of these allegations 
against the Subcommittee, the plan to discredit the ac- 
tivities of the Subcommittee, and by other means and ma- 
neuvers, Mr. Hensel has attempted to stop the investiga- 
tion of these serious charges concerning his activities as a 
government official, which are under the purview of this 
Subcommittee. 

10. The attempt by these Pentagon politicians to peg their 
attack on the Subcommittee’s exposure of their activities on 
the drafting and treatment of Private David Schine is petty 
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Did Congressmen Get 
Favors From Armed Services? 


On March 29, Senator McCarthy wrote to Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson asking about congres- 
sional requests for special treatment of military person- 
nel. On April 20, the Pentagon released Mr. Wilsons 
reply and replies from the three service Secretaries. 
Summaries of the letters follow: - 


What Senator McCarthy asked: 

1. Number of requests for “special assignments and 
treatment” of military personnel made by Congressmen 
and Government officials since World War II began. 
How many of these from members of important con- 
gressional committees? 

2. How many such requests have been made public? 
Are there special facilities to handle them? How much 
recording or monitoring of telephone conversations 
with Congressmen is done by the military? 


Defense Secretary Wilson’s reply: 

1. His office gets 5,000 to 10,000 letters from Con- 
gressmen yearly. Telephone and personal contacts are 
“numerous.” Few of these inquiries concern military 
personnel. 

2. No monitoring in Secretary's office. Elsewhere in 
Department, some monitoring for “accuracy.” 


Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens's reply: 

1. Army gets 50,000 inquiries a year from Congress, 
the press and “citizens generally.” Figure was much 
higher during World War II. Requests for special con- 
sideration for individuals are “rare,” and are handled 
in “fair and ethical” manner. 

2. Requests are not normally made public. Schine 
case was an exception because of “unusual circum- 
stances.” Army has no special facilities for handling 
such requests. 


Navy Secretary Robert B. Anderson’s reply: 
1. Navy gets 37,000 written congressional inquiries 
yearly. These “seldom” ask special treatment for anyone. 
2. No such requests have been made public. Navy 
has no special facilities for handling them. 


Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott’s reply: 

1. Air Force gets 85,000 inquiries from Congress- 
men and others yearly. A “small portion” of them re- 
late to individuals. 

2. No such requests have been made public. Air 
Force has no special facilities for handling them. No 
conversations are recorded, but secretaries sometimes 
listen in. 











and unfounded. The deliberate falsity of this allegation is 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that the investigation by the 
Subcommittee of Communist infiltration in the military had 
been in progress long before Mr. Schine or anyone on the 
Subcommittee staff could have had the slightest indication 
that Mr. Schine was to enter the Army. Mr. Schine has a 
background of knowledge of the Communist movement in 
this country, and effectiveness in exposing it. He contributed 
his time and efforts to the Subcommittee as an unpaid con- 
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sultant, in which capacity he was a prime mover in the suc- 
cessful exposure of the Communist infiltration and the waste 
of millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money in the Voice of 
America program. He was inducted into the Army during the 
exposure of Communists in Army installations. Without 
spending unnecessary time on the charges of Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Adams that their treatment of Mr. Schine influenced the 
investigations, it should be noted that Mr. Schine is stil a 
private in the Army, and news stories quoting reliable sources 
have stated that the reason he was not given the consideration 
to which he would otherwise have been entitled was because 
of his connection with the committee. 

11. No improper means of any kind have been used to 
obtain preferential treatment for Private Schine. All applica- 
tions and discussions concerning his tour of duty with the 
Army have been open and proper. 

12. The belated and gratuitous attempt to include Frank 
Carr in the smear by alleging in the latest Welch document 
that Mr. Carr sought preferential treatment for Private Schine 
is dishonest. Mr. Carr’s participation in this matter was to 
express irritation and disgust at the constant attempts on the 
part of the Pentagon civilians to trade off treatment for Pri- 
vate Schine against the halting of Subcommittee exposure of 
the mishandling of Communist infiltration in the military. 
The recently contrived assault against Mr. Carr is particularly 
reprehensible in view of his outstanding record as Executive 
Director for the Subcommittee, and his unquestioned in- 
tegrity during his many years of service with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, which culminated in his designation 
to head the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s key security 
desk in New York City, and his participation in the appre- 
hension and prosecution of the top Communist leaders in 
the United States. 

13. Of no greater substance are the allegations against 
Mr. Cohn, Chief Counsel for the Subcommittee, that he used 
“jmproper means” to obtain preferential treatment for Private 
Schine. To call participation in arrangements to have Private 
Schine devote many hours over and above Army training, 
which could otherwise have been spent in recreation, to the 
completion of vital Subcommittee work, “a request for 
preferential treatment,” defies reason. All such arrangements 
were made with the full concurrence of Mr. Stevens, and no 
attempts to alter or to do anything inconsistent with those 
arrangements were ever made by any member of the Sub- 
committee staff. Similarly lacking in substance is any criticism 
of objections to having a former staff member of the Subcom- 
mittee made another Stripling case [Robert E. Stripling, chief 
investigator for the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
1940-49], and discriminated against by those who were the 
objects of an investigation by the Subcommittee with which 
he had associated. The attack on Mr. Cohn, like that against 
Mr. Carr, is directed against one who has a long and success- 
ful record in the prosecution and exposure of Communist 
spies in this Nation, including Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
William Remington, the 39 American Communists in the 
United Nations, second-string leaders of the Communist 
Party, Gus Hall, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, and numerous 
others. 

14. The recently contrived attempt to direct fire at the 
Chairman and to accuse him of attempting to secure special 
treatment for Private Schine is branded as false by reference 
to the written record and to the prior Stevens-Adams report 
itself. At an early date the Chairman, in the presence of Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Schine, suggested to Secretary Stevens that he 
lean over backwards to avoid giving anything which might 
be even remotely construed as special consideration to Mr. 
Schine. The fact that no special consideration of any kind for 
Schine was desired was made clear, the reason given being 
that anything which could be twisted and distorted by the 
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—United Press 
JOSEPH R. McCARTHY AND ROY COHN 
“Mr. Schine is still a private .. .“’ 


left-wing press as special consideration for Schine would be 
bad for both the Committee and the Army. 

This insistence on the part of the Chairman was repeated 
orally on many occasions, and after another bargaining at- 
tempt by Mr. Adams, the Chairman in writing on December 22, 
1953, in a letter to Secretary Stevens, concluded as follows: 

“While I am inclined to agree that Mr. Schine would never 
have been drafted, except because of the fact that he worked 
for my Committee, I want to make it clear at this time that 
no one has any authority to request any consideration for 
Mr. Schine other than what other draftees get. I think it is 
extremely important that this be made very clear in view of 
the present investigation which our Committee is conducting 
of communist infiltration of the military under the Truman- 
Acheson regime. 

“Let me repeat what I have said to you before, the course 
of this investigation will in absolutely no way be influenced 
by the Army’s handling of the case of any individual, regard- 
less of whether he worked for my Committee or not.” 

15. To further understand the bad faith in which this 
attack was suddenly launched, the relationship of Mr. Cohn 
and Mr. Adams must be placed in proper perspective. They 
were close personal and social friends. During most of the 
period involved, they were in communication personally tele- 
phonically as often as dozens of times a week. They worked 
and socialized together day after day. Ordinary conversations 
about mutual associates and situations have now become 
“attempts to persuade and induce.” Daily discussions—some 
jocular, some animated—have now become shocking incidents 
of “violent, abusive, and threatening” talk. What is most 
puzzling is that after all of these events now cast in such an 
awesome light allegedly took place, Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Adams still sought the friendship and companionship of the 
Subcommittee staff. 

(a) After Mr. Adams’ and Mr. Stevens’ claim that 
they were threatened and induced by the Chairman and 
Mr. Cohn, they extended hospitality to and accepted 
hospitality from the Chairman and Mr. Cohn. 

(b) The day after Mr. Cohn is alleged to have made 
“threatening and violent” statements to Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Adams dined with Mr. Cohn and his family at Mr. Cohn’s 
home. 
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ROBERT T. STEVENS AND JOHN G. ADAMS 
“The: pattern followed .. . 


is clear’’ 


(c) The day after Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr are alleged 
to have made threats to the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary entertained them at lunch at his New York 
luncheon club. 

(d) Five days after the Secretary claims that attempts 
were made to induce and persuade him by “improper 
means” to give preferential treatment to Private Schine, 
Mr. Stevens posed for smiling photographs with Private 
Schine at Fort Dix. 

(e) After Mr. Cohn is alleged to have set about 
“wrecking” the Army, and causing the “dismissal” of Mr. 
Adams’ boss, Mr. Adams continued to invite Mr. Cohn to 
lunch, and to discuss a law partnership with him. 

But suddenly Mr. Adams appears in the role of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, and now places upon every word and act dur- 
ing these many months the most sinister implications. 

16. On or about September 7, 1953, and directly following 
the first executive session of Subcommittee hearings on in- 
stances of Communist infiltration in the Army, after the ex- 
posure of a Fifth Amendment Communist employed as an 
Army civilian, Chairman McCarthy publicly announced his 
determination to pursue these investigations to the point 
of calling those connected with the personnel and loyalty 
procedures of the Army responsible for the clearing of 
Communists. Secretary Robert T. Stevens then communi- 
cated with the Chairman and commenced a series of efforts 
to interfere with the investigation, to stop hearings, and to 
prevent various of his appointees from being called by the 
Subcommittee. 

17. On or about September 21, 1953, and as a part of the 
attempts to cause the Chairman not to question personnel 
serving under him, Mr. Stevens requested the Chairman not 
to interrogate one Joseph Bishop, Acting Counselor for the 
Army, concerning Bishop’s alleged suggestion that certain 
Army personnel refuse to disclose to the Subcommittee de- 
tails of the employment of a certain Fifth Amendment Com- 
munist, stating that public development of the facts would 
interfere with a private law firm association being arranged 
for Bishop. In view of the fact that Mr. Bishop was being 
separated from the Army, he was not called. 

18. On or about September 21, September 28, October 2, 
1953, and as a further step in these attempts to interfere with 
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the investigation, Mr. Stevens importuned the Chairman and 
personnel of the Subcommittee not to require Major General 
Richard C. Partridge, Chief of Intelligence under Secretary 
Stevens’ administration, to testify in public session concern- 
ing his responsibility for use of Communist line text books by 
the Army, and his lack of qualifications to hold the Intelli- 
gence Command, due to his admitted unfamiliarity with the 
Communist problem. A basis for these requests was that the 
public appearance of General Partridge would be personally 
embarrassing to Mr. Stevens, who had responsibility for his 
command. When General Partridge appeared in the Sub- 
committee room on or about September 28, 1953, when a 
public session was to be held, Secretary Stevens renewed his 
request that General Partridge not be called. 

19. After mid-September, when the Chairman directed 
open hearings on Communist infiltration in the Army, Mr. 
Stevens named John G. Adams to the post of Army counselor, 
for the principal purpose of “handling the committee” and 
persuading it to cease its investigation of Communist infil- 
tration in the Army. 

20. To effect the purpose recited in Paragraph 19, on or 
about September 25, 1953, Mr. Adams was named liaison by 
Mr. Stevens to the Subcommittee, and Mr. Adams, in such 
capacity, appeared at the first open hearing on use of Com- 
munist texts by the Army, and Communist infiltration into its 
civilian personnel, on or about September 28, 1953. 

21. From that time henceforth, and in repeated instances 
both personally and telephonically, Mr. Adams attempted to 
interfere with the investigation of Communist infiltration in 
the Army. Mr. Adams’ early attempts to end the hearings 
were carried out by his using every effort to ingratiate him- 
self personally with Subcommittee personnel, and then ap- 
pealing to them as a personal favor to halt hearings so that 
he would be secure in his new post. 

22. Failing in his tactic of having the investigation halted 
to help him personally, Mr. Adams next attempted to cause 
the Chairman and personnel of the Subcommittee to end it 
on the ground that it was becoming personally embarrassing 
to Mr. Stevens, who was a “very nice man who shouldn't 
be hurt.” Mr. Adams’ attempt on this basis was supported 
by Mr. Stevens on November 6, 1953, when at a luncheon 
in his office, called at his request, he stated that if the facts 
he knew were fully developed he would have to resign as 
Secretary of the Army. He made an appeal for the end of 
hearings on the ground of his personal friendship with the 
Chairman. Mr. Stevens was assured that there would be no 
effort to embarrass him personally, but that there could be 
no whitewash and that the investigation and hearings would 
continue. 

23. As a part of the attempt to halt the Subcommittee’s 
investigation of Communist infiltration in the Army, Mr. 
Adams frequently, and Mr. Stevens on two occasions, offered 
up the Navy, the Air Force and the Defense Establishment 
proper, as substitute “targets,” as follows: 

24. On or about October 13, 1953, Mr. Adams suggested 
that the Subcommittee “go after” the Navy and Air Force, 
and drop its probe of Communist infiltration in the Army. 

25. On or about October 21, 1953, Mr. Adams renewed 
his suggestion that the Subcommittee conduct an investiga- 
tion of the Navy and Air Force, and drop the investigation of 
his department. 

26. On or about November 6, 1953, Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Adams suggested that the Navy, Air Force and Defense Es- 
tablishment proper would be appropriate objects of an investi- 
gation, instead of their administration of the Army, and Mr. 
Adams offered to supply information about them. 

27. On or about November 14, 1953, Mr. Adams advised 
that, in his opinion, the time was ripe for the investigation to 
turn to the Navy. 
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28. On or about November 17, 1953, Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Adams renewed their request that the Subcommittee should 
investigate the Navy and Air Force. 

29. On or about November 30, 1953, Mr. Adams made a 
specific suggestion and offer of assistance in switching the 
Subcommittee’s probe from his department to another branch 
of the service. 

30. On or about December 9, 1953, Mr. Adams again 
urged that the Subcommittee begin to investigate security 
risks in the Air Force, and offered specific information in 
return for certain information he desired to use in forestalling 
further investigation of his Department. 

31. As a further part of Mr. Adams’ attempt to impede 
the investigation, he sought to punish those who cooperated 
with the Subcommittee, and to silence those who were about 
to cooperate. 

32. From mid-October through January 1954, Mr. Adams 
sought on numerous occasions to secure from the Chairman 
and Subcommittee staff a promise of silence if he and Mr. 
Stevens “broke” General Lawton, Commanding General at 
Fort Monmouth, and relieved him of his command. 

33. On or about October 21, 1953, and on repeated oc- 
casions thereafter, Mr. Adams used every effort to discover 
the names of persons reporting instances of Communist in- 
filtration to the Subcommittee, stating that if he discovered 
any in his Department, he would “have their heads.” 

34. From the inception of the investigation, the Chair- 
man declared his intention of examining Army personnel 
responsible for the clearing, retention and favorable treat- 
ment of Communists in the Army. He specifically stated that 
among those called would be members of the so-called Screen- 
ing Board in the Secretary’s Office, also known as the Loyalty- 
Security Board. One member of this Board was called by the 
Subcommittee staff in mid-October, and examined as to his 
own loyalty record, and Mr. Adams was advised that after 
some of the cases acted upon improperly by the Board were 
aired publicly by the Subcommittee, other members of the 
Board would be called. After the case of Samuel Snyder was 
considered by the Subcommittee in public session in Decem- 
ber, and it was determined that he had been “cleared” by the 
Loyalty-Security Board in spite of overwhelming evidence 
that he was a security risk, and after the officially “cleared” 
Snyder invoked the Fifth Amendment before the Subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Adams was advised that members of the Board 
would be called the next month, as soon as the committee 
staff had completed work on its interim and annual reports. 
Mr. Adams violently objected to any examination of the 
clearing of security risks. He was told that in view of informa- 
tion which both he and the Subcommittee had that numer- 
ous persons with Communist records had been cleared by 
this board, a whitewash of them was impossible. At various 
times in December and January he told Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Carr that he “would stop at nothing” to prevent the Subcom- 
mittee from going into this. 

35. Early in January, and in mid-January, Mr. Adams 
was advised that members of the Board would be interviewed 
before the end of the month. When they were called for 
January 19—the day the staff completed work on the reports 
—Mr. Adams declined to produce them. He was told they 
would be subpoenaed. 

36. The following days, Mr. Adams communicated with 
other members of the Subcommittee, and stated that unless 
the Chairman was prevailed upon to drop his investigation, 
and not to issue subpoenas for those in the loyalty set-up, Mr. 
Adams would cause an embarrassing report to be circulated 
about Mr. Cohn. 

37. On or about January 22, 1954, Mr. Adams made to 
the Chairman and Mrs. McCarthy the threat that unless the 
investigation of the loyalty set-up were halted, he would 
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caused to be issued a report on Mr. Cohn, casting events in 
such a light as to attempt to embarrass the committee and its 
staff. The Chairman-told Mr. Adams that the investigation of 
those responsible for clearing Communists would continue 
despite any threat from Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams asked if the 
Chairman would wait until Mr. Stevens returned from a trip, 
so that he could discuss the matter with him personally, and 
the Chairman agreed to this, but emphasized that there 
would be no whitewash. When the Chairman told Mr. Adams 
he would expose the old team which had great responsibility 
for Communist infiltration, Mr. Adams replied: “I am part 
of the old team, and the people you are threatening to expose 
are friends of mine.” 

38. Shortly thereafter, the Chairman advised Mr. Cohn of 
Mr. Adams’ latest strategy to stop the investigation. Mr. Cohn 
did not react to this as Mr. Adams had done to alleged 
“threats” made against him, by continuing and encouraging 
their social relationship. Mr. Cohn acted to terminate im- 
mediately his social relationship with Mr. Adams, and had 
only one further official contact with Mr. Adams. 

39. On Lincoln’s Birthday, Mr. Adams from Washington 
telephoned Mr. Cohn at Mr. Cohn’s home in New York, to 
ask why Mr. Cohn had been “ducking” Mr. Adams, and to 
find out when they could get together. Mr. Cohn advised Mr. 
Adams that he had learned of the latest techniques Mr. 
Adams was employing to halt the investigation, and that he 
thought Mr. Adams had been dishonest. Mr. Adams _ ex- 
plained that he had just had to stop the subpoenas for the 
Board members. 

40. On or about January 27, 1954, Mr. Adams told Mr. 
Carr that Mr. Adams had to prevent the appearance of those 
connected with the loyalty procedure, and that this was one 
issue on which he would stop at nothing. 

41. On or before February 16, 1954, Mr. Adams advised, 
as he had on prior occasions, that if the investigation con- 
tinued, he expected to be acutely embarrassed over the Peress 
case, as no follow-up action had been taken on it by him, 
and he might be charged with primary responsibility for al- 
lowing an honorable discharge to issue to Peress on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1954. 

42. Mr. Adams continued his entreaties that the investiga- 
tion be terminated, and when he was refused, he and other 
Pentagon officials planned the issuance of the report as he had 
threatened to do. 

43. On March 10, 1954, Mr. Adams was advised of six 
additional alleged Communists in the Army, and was asked 
to produce their files, and advise of their immediate where- 
abouts preparatory to calling them before the Subcommittee. 

44. On March 11, 1954, the unsigned 34-page document 
was released publicly. 

45. This document was issued for the very purpose an- 
nounced in advance by Mr. Adams—to stop the Subcom- 
mittee’s investigations of Communist infiltration into the 
Army. And it succeeded—at least temporarily. It was issued in 
bad faith, as established by the fact that in spite of nu- 
merous instances of actual intervention in military assign- 
ments by public officials, never before was such a report 
issued. For example, when a Congressman intervened to 
have the overseas orders of Major Irving Peress, a Com- 
munist Party functionary, cancelled, no report was issued. 

46. The pattern followed by Secretary Stevens and Mr. 
Adams is clear. As long as only individual Communists were 
the object of the Subcommittee’s investigation, they made 
continuing offers of cooperation with the investigation. But 
as soon as the probe turned to the infinitely more important 
question of who was responsible for protecting Communist 
infiltration, and protecting Communists who had infiltrated, 
every conceivable obstacle was placed in the path of the Sub- 
committee’s search for the truth. 
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An illustration of this technique is the investigation of the 
Army Signal Corps, where cooperation was offered in ex- 
posure of individual Communists, but where every effort was 
made to impede the Subcommittee’s attempts to examine 
those who had consistently cleared Communists, and had 
given to them a protective cover to continue in key posts and 
sensitive radar laboratories. 

Finally, a graphic example is the case of Major Irving 
Peress, the Communist Party functionary who was commis- 
sioned a Captain in spite of an open record of Communist 
Party activities, who claimed the Fifth Amendment on ques- 
tions involving his loyalty to his country, and who in the face 
of this Fifth Amendment claim, was promoted to the rank of 
Major; and whose overseas orders were cancelled after inter- 
vention of a Congressman. 

The names of those people responsible for what the De- 


partment of Defense has now conceded to have been gross 
mishandling of this case, to the detriment of our national 
security, have never been made available to the Subcommit- 
tee by Secretary Stevens or Mr. Adams, despite frequent de- 
mands for such information orally and in writing by this 
Subcommittee. Messrs. Stevens, Adams, and associates have 
been quick to publish and release a report calculated to smear 
the investigators and the exposers of Communist infiltration. 
But despite the lapse of months, they have yet to produce for 
the American public the long-promised report naming those 
officials still serving under them who are responsible for the 
rise in the Army of a Communist conspirator against this 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joe McCartuy 

CHAIRMAN 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY HENSEL: ““BAREFACED LIES’ 


Following is the full text of a statement released by As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense H. Struve Hensel on April 20: 


Senator McCarthy's charges that the Army’s case against 
himself and his subcommittee’s Chief Counsel, Roy Cohn, 
are a “personal vendetta” to cover up what he calls my “mis- 
conduct and possible law violations” are barefaced lies. If the 
Senator makes those charges without the protection of sena- 
torial immunity, 1 will guarantee a lawsuit which he will not 
be able to drop. 

Senator McCarthy in his answer to the Army’s specifica- 
tions of his misconduct has in his references to me reached 
the high mark of scandalous malice and low mark of cowardly 
irresponsibility. 

The Senator knows well that I had no connection with 
his attacks on the Army and its resistance to his improper 
conduct until Senator Potter [Charles E, Potter (Rep.), of 
Michigan] requested on March 8, 1954 from the Secretary of 
Defense full details of the special favors granted to Private 
Schine. 

Senator McCarthy also knows that I never had any notice 
of the Senator’s investigation of me until March 22, 1954, 
some time after the Army report on the McCarthy-Cohn- 
Schine improper pressures for special favor had been filed. 

The Senator also knows that as soon as I heard he was in- 
vestigating me I referred all I had heard to the Department 
of Justice (on March 29, 1954) and demanded a full in- 
vestigation of my past conduct and the Senator’s charges 
which he was then leaking around Washington, 

Senator McCarthy is pursuing his usual tactics. He is 
cornered and is attempting a diversionary move. The at- 
tempted smear is his favorite method and he is running 
true to form. 

The allegation that there has been anything illegal or 
even unethical in my financial or governmental history is 
both malicious and dishonest 

It is unfortunate that a person as irresponsible as Sen- 
ator McCarthy is in a position to attack decent people. 

My financial interest in what Senator McCarthy calls a 
‘private ships supply firm” has been well known in Govern- 
ment and elsewhere since its formation as of January 1, 1943, 

The firm was a limited partnership which did business 
under the name of Arthur L. Peirson and Co. As Senator 
McCarthy’s investigators were told by Arthur L. Peirson, I 
Was not an active partner and, as a matter of fact, the only 
active partner in the firm was Arthur L. Peirson. 

The business of this firm was to stock canned meat and 
other food products at various designated depots along the 
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East and West coasts to supply private steamship com- 
panies and private ship chandlers. The merchandise in ques- 
tion was manufactured by Stahl-Meyer and Company, New 
York City, and Arthur L. Peirson and Company sold the re- 
sulting merchandise at OPA ceiling prices to shipping com- 
panies and ship chandlers. 

The dollar figures alleged by Senator McCarthy to have 
been drawn by me from the firm during 1943 and 1944 and 
1945 were, with some minor inaccuracies, profits credited to 
my account on the firm’s books in those years. 

The only cash withdrawn by me were whatever amounts 
were necessary to enable me to pay the Federal and New 
York State income taxes on such profits. 

All these facts were disclosed to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue by me in a letter dated February 11, 1946. 

Subsequently, the firm of Arthur L. Peirson and Co. was 
informed that the Bureau of Internal Revenue had received 
an anonymous complaint to the effect.that full income taxes 
had not been declared or paid by the various partners of 
the firm. 

This charge was fully investigated during 1948 and 1949. 

The charge was found to be false and my income tax re- 
turns were settled and cleared as a result of that investigation. 

To the best of my knowledge, the alleged investigation of 
this matter by Senator McCarthy started on or about March 
22nd, when two unidentified men, reporting to act in behalf 
of Senator McCarthy, appeared at the Brooklyn home of 
Mr. Peirson’s mother-in-law, scaring her seriously with the 
charge that her daughter had been involved in a “hit and 
run accident” and insisting that they be given her daugh- 
ter’s address immediately so that they could get in touch 
with her. 

As a result, Mr. Peirson’s mother-in-law gave them Mr. 
Peirson’s address. On March 26, 1954, James N. Juliano and 
Donald A. Surine appeared at Mr, Pierson’s home and, under 
the threat of producing a subpoena very shortly if he did 
not care to talk, interrogated him for some four or five hours, 
stating that “they were out to get Hensel.” 

Mr. Peirson told them all of the pertinent facts and particu- 
larly pointed out that none of the partners withdrew any 
profits from the business, except to pay Federal and State in- 
come taxes. 

Consequently, it is clear that Senator McCarthy knew he 
was lying when he drew and signed paragraph 8 of the 
statement which he submitted today. 


(For testimony given at the hearings held by the Senate 
Investigations Subcommittee, see page 84.) 
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WHERE TAX CUTS STAND NOW 


Bottled Up, but Almost Sure to Become Law 


Tax overhauling still looks like 
a sure thing for 1954. 

Big tax bill is tied up in Senate 
committee now, but will come out 
in time, probably in much the 
form proposed by the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

In what follows, you get a re- 
port on prospects for relief—for 
stockholders, heads of families, 
old people, businessmen, other 
taxpaying groups. 


You can be quite sure, despite all 
the pulling and hauling over details, 
that the Administration’s big new tax 
bill will become law before the 1954 
session of Congress adjourns. 

That bill, providing the first general 
overhauling of revenue laws in 73 years, 
will be changed in some important par- 
ticulars. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Eugene D. Mil- 
likin (Rep.), of Colorado, is engaged 
in writing those changes now. How- 
ever, in the end, the bill is almost cer- 
tain to follow the broad outlines of 
the version passed by the House on 
March 19. 

There will be, according to all present 
signs, some tax relief for stockholders 
on dividend income. The protests of 
labor unions and others have not altered 
that prospect. 

Faster depreciation of business in- 
vestments in new plant and equipment, 
too, is all but certain to stay in the bill— 
this, again, over the protests of labor 
leaders. 

Easier tax rules for setting up pension 
and _ profit-sharing plans for employes 
can be counted on. 

Almost surely, there will be some form 
of tax relief for retired people, for work- 
ing mothers, for unmarried “heads of 
families.” Medical deductions will be 
made more generous. Parents will be al- 
lowed to claim a child as a dependent, 
for tax purposes, even though he earns 
more than $600 during the year. 

Small, closely held corporations will 
be assured of alittle easier treatment 
under Section 102 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, which provides penalty taxes 
for “unreasonable” accumulations of cor- 
porate earnings. 
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Most, but not all, of the changes will 
be in the taxpayer's favor. The final bill 
very probably will contain a provision 
extending the present 52 per cent tax 
rate on corporate profits. Without this 
change in law, the corporate rate would 
drop to 47 per cent, retroactive to 
April 1. 

That sample of tax revisions, which 
appeared in the House bill and are very 
likely to appear also in the Senate ver- 
sion, gives you an idea of the broad 
scope of the overhauling now in progress. 





nesses. There have been demands that 
the taxpayer simply be allowed to fix his 
own ‘lepreciation rates. Congress is not 
likely to go that far. The Senate Com- 
mittee may spell out the write-off in 
such a way as to overcome one point 
of confusion: The House bill would 
leave 10 per cent or so of an invest- 
ment undepreciated at the end of its 
“useful life.” 

Sections of the bill affecting corporate 
reorganizations, consolidations, mergers, 
distributions and other transactions have 
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By the summer, there should be a decision on taxes 


Changes in many of the details of 
the bill, however, which are certain to 
precede its final approval, will be im- 
portant to many taxpayers. It is pos- 
sible now to get a preliminary line on 
where some of these changes are likely 
to occur. 

Dividend-relief provisions are likely to 
be rewritten in some particulars. Senator 
Walter F. George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
an influential member of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, is on record for the 
principle of this relief, but he considers 
the formula too complicated. Changes in 
this section are expected to be largely 
technical in nature. The odds are against 
making the relief much more generous 
than that voted by the House. 

Depreciation sections of the bill may 
be liberalized further, but not to the 
extent requested by some industry wit- 


come in for widespread complaints. The 
purpose of the House provisions was to 
close “loopholes” in the law and remove 
the present uncertainty about the tax 
treatment of such transactions. However, 
the House language has led to much 
confusion, and witness after witness 
urged the Senate Committee to rewrite 
or eliminate the changes. It is fairly 
certain that the House provisions will 
not become law in their present form. 
The Senate Committee may decide to 
eliminate the whole section and hold the 
subject up for further study. 

Other points in the House bill are 
likely to be changed in the Senate. 

The provision affecting separation pay- 
ments from a husband to his former 
wife has led to complaints. Until now, a 
wife who receives such payments under 
an agreement not incident to a cout 
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decree pays no tax on them, and the 
husband is not entitled to deduct the 
amount of the payments in figuring his 
tax. Under the House bill, the payments 
become taxable to the wife and may 
be deducted by the husband. The Senate 
Committee is considering making the 
change applicable only to separation 
agreements signed in the future and not 
to those already in effect. 

The section dealing with employe- 
pension plans may be rewritten, but 
probably without altering the basic intent 
of the House plan. Many witnesses be- 
fore the Senate Committee hearing ¢om- 
plained that, as now written, the House 
bill “discriminates” against small busi- 
nesses. 

There may be some changes in House 
provisions affecting retired people. The 
House voted to give retired persons, 65 
or over, a tax credit amounting to a first- 
bracket exemption on the first $1,200 of 
income. There are demands that the fig- 


to pay part of the estimated taxes at 
the same time. This prepayment idea 
has run into considerable opposition. 

The big hurdle for the bill, in the 
Senate as in the House, is to arise on the 
issue of a higher personal tax exemption. 
Democrats, led by Senator George, are 
demanding that the exemption be raised 
from $600 to $800 this vear and to 
$1,000 next year. However, Mr. George 
favors other major provisions of the bill, 
including dividend relief and faster de- 
preciation. 

The odds appear to be against any 
exemption increase. The House voted it 
down, and probably would not accept it 
even if it were voted by the Senate. The 
Administration’s opposition is unrelent- 
ing. 

There is some speculation that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would veto any revision 
bill that contained a higher exemption. 
However, it should be noted that a veto 
also would kill the extension of the corpo- 
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PROCESSING TAX RETURNS 
They will be a little different next year 


ure be increased to $1,500, that the 
benefits be extended to all retired people, 
whether 65 or not, that disabled persons 
be similarly favored regardless of age, 
and that persons 75 or over be given 
extra benefits. Whether any of these 
changes will be made remains to be 
seen. 

Unless the business slide continues 
and grows worse, there seems to be 
little chance that the Senate will alter 
the House plan to continue the corporate 
tax rate at 52 per cent. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, in present- 
ing its tax views, did not ask for a lower 
rate before April, 1955. 

The proposed speed-up in corpora- 
tion tax payments is under new study. 
The House bill would require larger 
corporations to file estimates of the cur- 
jtent year’s taxes each September, and 
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rate rate at 52 per cent. Without a new 
law, it would drop to 47, at a revenue 
cost of 2 billions a year. 

Completing action on the bill will 
take time. Democrats are fighting a de- 
laying action, on the theory that, if busi- 
ness gets worse, it will be easier to sell 
an increase in tax exemptions. Aside 
from that, the legislative process moves 
slowly. The Senate Committee must go 
over the complicated, 875-page measure 
and argue it out line by line. After 
getting the Committee’s approval, the 
bill must go to the Senate floor for de- 
bate, and there will be no restrictions 
on how long Senators may talk. After 
approval there, conferees must adjust 
differences between the House and Sen- 
ate. The best bet now is that the bill 
will go to the White House for signature 
some time in the summer. 
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the best cure for 
financial headaches 


. .. the kind that afflict management 
executives is, of course, cash in 
large amounts. 

It is our special business to furnish 
cash in many business situations not 
covered by normal bank credit. Much 
of our business comes to us through 
banks, either directly or by recom- 
mendation. 


A sound company may have invested 
too heavily in plant and equipment and 
needs operating capital. A company 
may have developed a wonderful prod- 
uct and needs more cash to finance 
sales. Situations of this type are as 
varied as American business. 


To cure these headaches, we offer spe- 
cial programs for supplementary 
financing and furnish the funds needed 
to execute the programs without inter- 
fering with management control or 
Participation in profits. 


Proof of success is that we are now the 
largest company in America devoted 
exclusively to industrial financing .. . 
with a volume in excess of $500,000,- 
000.00 per year. 


| To learn the facts, write for a free copy 





of our brochure: Operating Dollars for 
Every Business. You are also invited to 
consult us, by letter or in person, about 
specific financing problems. There’s 
no obligation. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


Ten East Fortieth St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Business activity seems to be holding 
at its reduced level. Retail trade is 
fairly active, as a drop in consumer 
incomes is partly offset by lower taxes 
and living costs. 

Factory output held at 123 on the indi- 
cator in the week ended April 17, 
almost unchanged for a full month. 
Steel operations stayed at about 68 
per cent of capacity, where they 
have been since early March. Auto 
production is headed upward to its 
seasonal peak in the second quarter. 

Unemployment, at 3,725,000 early in 
March, is not being reduced much, if 
at all, by the seasonal expansion of 
business. Insured unemployment stood 
at 2,365,000 in the week ended April 
10, down only 30,000 from March 13. 

Easter trade at department stores was 
mildly disappointing to merchants. 
Sales averaged 108 on the indicator in 
the first 17 days of April, equal to the 
first-quarter average. Sales so far this 
year have run 4 per cent under the 
same period of 1953. 

Purchasing power of the consumer is 
down over the past year, U.S. per 
capita income, after taxes, would buy 
1.8 per cent less in the first quarter 
of 1954 than a year ago. 

Take-home pay of the average factory 
worker with three dependents fell to 
$65.68 in March. That was his gross 
weekly pay after federal income and 
Social Security taxes. Adjusted for the 
change in living costs, his pay would 
buy 2.7 per cent less than in March, 
1953. 

A shorter work week accounts for the 
drop in gross pay. In March, factory 
workers drew pay for 1% fewer hours 
per week than a year ago. 


| PLUS & MINUS 
) Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 





Living costs are falling, but too slowly 
to preserve full buying power. The 
BLS consumers’ price index fell again 
in March, but the level was only 0.5 
per cent below the October peak. 

Foodstuff prices in the BLS sensitive 
index have risen to the highest level 
since 1951. Hogs sold at $28.30 per 
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100 pounds in the week ended April 
21, up $5.40 from a year ago. Steers, at 
$26, were up $3.75. Wheat rose to 
$2.44 per bushel at Kansas City, up 
50 cents since last June. 

Surpluses of many farm products, over- 
flowing U.S. storage capacity, have 
been removed from commercial mar- 
kets by price-support activities of 
the Government. Prices of wheat, corn 


a 
q 


and other commodities have risen be- 
cause supplies left on the market were 
too small in relation to demand. 

U. S. grain stocks, shown in the top 
chart, will amount to 58 million tons 
just before harvest of the 1954 crops, 
a record high. That is enough grain to 
fill four trains of boxcars stretching 
from Washington, D.C., to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Grain under Government control will 
amount to 47.8 million tons, more than 
80 per cent of the total. 

Further expansion of grain stocks, to 
63.5 million tons, may take place in 
the following year, if 1954 crops are 
favorable. Farmers are ignoring acre- 
age allotments on corn, will plant as 
much this year as last. They are plant- 
ing many more acres of barley, oats 
and grain sorghums than in 1953. 

The consumer may reap a delayed bene- 
fit from huge stocks of grain. The bene- 
fit will be in the form of lower prices 
for meat, an important item in the 
household budget. 

Lower prices for corn would be the 
means by which the supply of meat 
could be expanded in 1955. Corn is 
already cheap in relation to the price 
of hogs, and feeding of corn is profit- 
able. Corn may become still cheaper 
this year. Farmers who do not comply 
with acreage allotments lose their right 
to price supports and will have to feed 
their corn or sell it. This may force 
corn prices down, encourage larger 
livestock production. 

Price adjustments, often slow to take 
place, will help expand U. S. consump- 
tion of farm and industrial products. 
They lay the groundwork for busi- 
ness growth. 
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Modern cars and modern highways can make high speeds seem decep- 


tively safe. But talk with those who miraculously have survived a high 
speed crash. They can tell you that things happen so fast you don’t have 
time to think. Often, the survivors are permanently maimed or crippled: 
Don’t risk a lifetime of regret to save a few minutes. 


This advertisement is published in the interest of saving lives, 
Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 





ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY +¢ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT lLNsuUnaNCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 








Man Who Saves You 
From Worries 


Getting real insurance protection is 
more than just buying a policy. The 
personal service your local agent 
gives can save you a lot of worries. 
For example, suppose you have an 
automobile accident, a fire or some 
other form of loss. Most of us feel a 
little bewildered when such things 
happen. It sure takes a load off your 
mind—and quick—to be able to 
pick up the phone and get expert 
advice from your local agent. 


Follow these time-tested rules:— 
CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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sticky ore | 


FROM A RAILWAY CAR? 





When Great Northern Railway was faced with this unloading 1 
problem their engineers came up with a unique answer... 

do it with a Gantry Crane fitted with a vibrator! Then 
Whiting’s local representative and Whiting engineers were 
called in to lend their experience and technical knowledge 

... and to provide a Whiting Gantry Crane “tailor-made” for the 
job. The result of this teamwork? The satisfactory answer! 


























This is typical of the way Whiting Crane Engineers serve 

all industry . .. and a basic reason why performance and 
cost-conscious management choose Whiting Engineered Cranes. 
Whiting offers a complete line of cranes to meet every need: 
electric and hand-power traveling cranes, gantry, stacker, 

jib and pillar cranes. Write for complete information 

about Whiting Engineered Cranes today! 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales Offices and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


THESE WHITING PRODUCTS ALSO SPEED INDUSTRY’S WORK 





The Whiting Trackmobile Trambeam Handling Systems Electric Chain Hoists 


...and Foundry, Transportation, Aviation 
Equipment — Swenson Equipment for the Chemical 
Process Industries—Metal-Working Machinery. 
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Ai \ Business Around the World 
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World —Commerce Industry , 


MEXICO CITY ¢© OTTAWA ¢ BONN 


>> Mexico is gambling with devaluation again. Here are the first effects: 

Most prices shot up, some as much as 150 per cent--to offset the 30 per cent 
cut in value of the peso. Shortages are showing up. Inflation is now the danger. 
Labor unions are demanding wage increases. People, generally, are angry over 
sudden price rises, skeptical of official explanations. Mexicans have been 
burned by devaluation before. They don't like the consequences. 











U.S. interests stand to lose, too, at least temporarily. Drop in U.S. 
sales to Mexico is. likely. A $10 item, formerly costing 86.5 pesos in Mexico, 
may now cost 125 pesos. At this rate, fewer Mexicans can afford U.S. cars and 
refrigerators. Total U.S. sales--$622,539,000 last year--will probably fall 
off. U.S. investors holding funds or contracts in pesos may also get hurt. 





>> If you ask Mexican officials why this unexpected devaluation..... 

Flight of capital is given as the primary reason. 

Mexico's dollar reserves, standing at 241 million early this year, melted 
to 222 million by March 31, to 201 million by April 14. This April decline of 
21 million dollars exceeded that of the whole first quarter. 

Mexico's choice, officials insist, was between slapping cumbersome controls 
on foreign exchange, and devaluation. Cheapening the peso appealed more, and in 
addition might cut spending for imports while attracting more American tourists. 

Whether American tourists will, in fact, flock to Mexico remains to be seen. 
They spent upward of 85 million dollars in Mexico last year. But the cheaper peso 
can attract tourists only if the Mexican Government succeeds in keeping prices 
down. Price controls on hotel, rail and air rates are to get quite a workout. 











>> There's a lot of angry questioning in Mexico City over the capital flight. 
People are asking if unpatriotic Mexicans shipped all those dollars out. 

What's forgotten is that many wealthy Mexicans have far more money working 
for them outside Mexico than at home. This has long been true. The memory of 
past devaluations could have something to do with making capital timid. 

As a French investor visiting Mexico City said, when the devaluation broke 
into his survey of investment possibilities: "If Mexico is to be known as a land 
of devaluation, Europeans will look elsewhere to place their money." 

Devaluation, nevertheless, is relied on to lure nervous capital back to 
Mexico.....But, first, the Government will have to sit on the price lid. 








>> In Ottawa, there is just a shade less confidence in Canada's boom. Nothing 
alarming. No sharp breaks. A suSpicion, though, that Canada may not be proof 
against the forces that have slowed things down in the United States. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


Exports are off substantially. Wheat is barely moving. Industrial output, 
early this year, dipped slightly. Carloadings were off 10 per cent during the 
first seven weeks of the year. Unemployment, though only 318,000, grew a bit in 
March. Inventories are being trimmed, not built up. Unfilled orders are fewer. 

Ottawa officials, as a result, now use phrases like "current slackness," 
and speak of "a corrective upturn in the second half of 1954." 

















>> Even so, there's less recession talk in Canada than in the U.S., despite 
these recent symptoms of a Slowdown. There are signs of strength: 
The Canadian dollar is still at a premium over the U.S. dollar. It takes 
$1.025, American money, to get hold of one Canadian dollar. 
Canada's budget is in the black, as it has been for the past eight years. 
Spending for new construction and equipment in '54 will even exceed '53. 
The makings of a boom--rich resources of iron ore, oil, uranium, lumber, 
land--are still available, still in the early stages of exploitation. 











U.S. capital continues to flow into Canada in a heavy stream. 
Canadian talk, if less exuberant, remains on the buoyant side. 





>> The way the Canadian dollar has stayed at a premium over the U.S. dollar for 
two years--a record--doesn't please Canadians as much as you'd think. 

Exporters in some lines are handicapped by the premium. U.S. tourists lose 
by it, too. Merchants catering to U.S. tourists don't like it, either. 

A drop in Canada's dollar might be expected to follow the trade deficit 
with the U.S. To date, however, even this deficit hasn't shaken the dollar. 

What holds the dollar up is mainly the flow of American funds to Canada for 
investment. As one Canadian banker puts it: "It's as if Americans have more 
confidence in Canada than in their own country." If they do, the boom is only 
one reason. A budget kept in the black for eight years may count even more. 











>> In Paris and Bonn there's hope, but no assurance, that a U.S. loan of 100 
million dollars to the European coal-steel pool will shore up the Schuman Plan. 
One idea back of the loan is that it will provide low-interest money for 
coal and steel modernization, thereby reducing Europe's production costs. 
Another idea is that a substantial American loan at this time will be a vote 
of confidence in the Schuman Plan and also a spur to other European plans of 
integration that appear to have bogged down. 





>> As all this looks from Bonn and the German Ruhr..... 
It's a buyers' market now for coal and steel. A six-nation pact pooling 
coal and steel is considerably harder to operate in a contracting market. 
Old cartel habits persist. Tendency is to divide up the market and relax. 
Individual producers resent any growth in power of Schuman Plan chiefs, fear 
a U.S. loan may put these high-level planners into the banking business. 
Franco-German arguments are on the increase. The Germans accuse the French 
of chiseling, taking unfair advantage, and the French reply in kind. 
Trend toward European unity, thought a rather sure thing a while ago, now is 
hard to find. Europeans seem to be growing apart, splitting, not unifying. 
A French veto of the European Army treaty will leave Europe badly split. 
This is how things look in Bonn.....But, in Luxembourg, at the Schuman 
Plan offices, there's less gloom, more hope. The U.S. is betting on these hopes. 
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Same desk adapts 
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Replace typewriter 
pedestal with drawer 
pedestal to get: 











All new engineering inside 





Replace pedestal with 
end panel tc to get: 
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Here’s an X-ray look into | es 
the easiest operating desk you can buy is 
Reverse pedestal and 
This new “Y and E” desk keeps its handsome, accepted style—but 20 engi- end panel to get: 
neering changes make it the most adaptable, easy-to-use desk you can buy. 
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New You can meet many 
f changing needs through 
ease O rearrangement of original 
operation parts. By stocking a few 


spare parts youcan quickly 
and easily change this new 





ip a _— ‘ ‘ desk to almost any model. 
1. New Nylon Stationary Bear- 2. New Effortless Locking— ; 


ings glide drawers quietly in and new spring and locking mecha- 
out with effortless ease. nism give easy and positive lock- 
ing and unlocking. 





3. New Sliding Reference Shelf is 4. New Drawer Stop, spring con- &. New Roomier Utility Tray for @. Choose either Recessed or Flush 
reversible, can be used as utility trolled, positive action—drawer more convenient storage. All Back on original equipment. Can 
drawer. Glass insert or pin tray removal simplified. compartments full height of be easily changed from one to the 
is available. drawer —no spillage. other at any time. 





For complete information on how 
| thee new desks can benefit your WAWMIAN AND FRBE MFG. ©. 
company, please write for free bro- Nationally distributed through 


chure No. 3808. 1013 SAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y.,. U. ° ‘ branches, agents, and dealers. 
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From a speech Oct. 9, 1948, in Wales: 


Nothing stands between Europe today and complete 
subjugation to Communist tyranny but the atomic 
bomb in American possession. 

If the Soviet Government wish to see atomic energy 
internationalized and its military use outlawed, it is 
not only by verbal or written agreements that they must 
reassure the world but by actions, which speak louder 
than words. 

Let them release their grip upon the satellite States 
of Europe. 

Let them retire to their own country, which is one- 
sixth of the land surface of the globe. 

Let them liberate by their departure the eleven an- 
cient capitals of Eastern Europe which they now hold 
in their clutches. 

Let them go back to the Curzon Line as was agreed 
upon in the days when we were fighting as comrades 
together. 

Let them set free the million or more German and 
Japanese prisoners they now hold as slaves. 

Let them cease to oppress, torment, and exploit the 
immense part of Germany and Austria which is now 
in their hands. 

We read continually of the blockade of Berlin. The 
lifting of the blockade at Berlin would be merely the 
stopping of blackmail. There should be no reward for 
that. 

Let them cease to distract Malaya and Indonesia. 

Let them liberate the Communist-held portion of 
Korea. 

Let them cease to foment the hideous protracted 
civil war in China. 

Above all, let them throw open their vast regions on 
equal terms to the ordinary travel and traffic of man- 
kind. 

Let them give others the chance to breathe freely, 
and let them breathe freely themselves. 

No one wants to take anything they have got and 
that belongs to them away from them. After all, we are 
asking them to do no more than what the other victori- 
ous States have done of their own free will. None of the 
other allies has tried to add large territories and popu- 
lations to its domain. Britain indeed has gone to the 
opposite extreme and cast away her Empire in the 
East with both her hands. 

Let the Russians be content to live on their own and 
cease to darken the world and prevent its recovery by 
these endless threats, intrigues and propaganda. 


ACTION FOR PEACE—NOT WORDS 


BY WINSTON CHURCHILL 


When they have done this or even some of it and 
given these proofs of good faith, and given up what 
they had no right to take, which is all they are being 
asked, then indeed it will be time to raise the question 
of putting away the one vast, and I believe sure and 
overwhelming means of security which remains in the 
hands of the United States and which guards the prog- 
ress of mankind. 

It was my dream during the war years, when we 
were all united against the Hitler onslaught that after 
the war Russia, whatever her ideology, should become 
one of the three of four supreme factors in preserving 
peace; that she would receive all the honour which the 
valour, fortitude and patriotism of her armies had won; 
that she would help to bring about that Golden Age on 
which all our hearts are set, which would be possible 
but for the follies of men, and which President Roose- 
velt heralded with his declaration of the Four Free- 
doms. 

I hoped that Russia after the war would have access 
to unfrozen waters into every ocean, guaranteed by the 
world organization of which she would be a leading 
member; that she would have the freest access—which 
indeed she has at the present time—to raw materials 
of every kind, and that the Russians would be every- 
where received as brothers in the human family. That 
still remains our aim and ideal. If it has not been at- 
tained, if on the contrary enormous barriers have been 
erected against it, it is the Soviet Government that has 
set them up and is fortifying them every day over ever- 
larger areas. 

The question is asked: What will happen when they 
get the atomic bomb themselves and have accumu- 
lated a large store? You can judge yourselves what 
will happen then by what is happening now. If these 
things are done in the green wood, what will be 
done in the dry? If they can continue month’ after 
month disturbing and tormenting the world, trusting 
to our Christian and altruistic inhibitions against us- 
ing this strange new power against them, what will 
they do when they themselves have large quantities 
of atomic bombs? . . . No one in his senses can be- 
lieve that we have a limitless period of time before 
us. We ought to bring matters to a head and make 
a final settlement... 

The Western Nations will be far more likely to reach 
a lasting settlement, without bloodshed, if they formu- 
late their just demands while they have the atomic 
power and before the Russian Communists have got 
it too. 
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or your plant... 





and we will help you find it 


The right spot means full production, handy to concentrated 
markets; it means steady profit. B&O’s plant-location men 
will find just the spot for your new plant. 


They’ll prepare—and keep quiet about it—a custom-made 
study fitting available sites to your special needs. Power, 
fuel, and raw materials will be considered . . . and labor, 
taxes, water, and weather too! Transportation is 
sure to be right—if you choose a site on the B&O! 





NEW and expanded plants on B&O—more than 
a BILLION dollars worth in recent years — prove 
the B&O area has what your new plant needs! 





Ask our man! You can reach him at: 


New York 4. Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone: COurt 1-6220 
The heart of America’s markets and the treasureland of Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
the “‘lion’s share’’ of America’s industrial resources. Chicago 7. Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 








Airmen... 


the key to Air Power 


GUIDED MISSILES AND 
ROBOTS ARE THEIR 
WEAPONS...NOT THEIR 
SUCCESSORS 


The U.S. Air Force is keeping 
its promise to American 

youth. Military aviation today 
is a front row seat for the 
greatest frontier of adventure 
ever known. Skies more black 
than blue... globe-roaming 
range ... speeds that leave both 
sound and time behind! 


The airmen and officers who 
volunteer and stay with the 
Air Force develop the skills 
and moral fiber that make them 
— as much as their equipment — 
the key to air superiority. 
For these men of the Air Force, 
and those yet to come, Convair 
is developing and producing 
the trainers, transports, 
fighters, bombers, and missiles. 
as At Convair, the aim is to 
Sig =e’ engineer for the maximum, the 
ee Nth degree of air power... 

There’s a career for you — 
in Air Force Blue. You may 


qualify. Apply today. 
Aviation Cadet, Headquarters 


POE fy Ee. eee 
United States Air Force San Diego and Pomona, California 
W ashington 2; D.C. Fort Worth and Daingerfield, Texas 


Engineering to the Nth power 











